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PREFACE 


The  convergence  document  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” 
(BEM)  has  received  extraordinarily  wide  attention  from  the  member 
churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  beyond.  Accepted  by 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  WCC  at  its  meeting  in  Lima, 
Peru,  in  1982,  this  text  has  stimulated  reflection  and  discussion  at  all 
levels  of  the  life  of  the  churches.  Through  this  “reception  process” 
BEM  contributes  to  the  renewal  of  the  thinking  and  life  of  the 
churches  and  to  the  establishment  of  new  relations  and  the  deepening 
of  existing  relations  between  churches. 

The  official  responses  of  the  churches  to  BEM  are  a significant 
expression  of  this  broader  reception  process,  but  they  do  not  mark 
the  conclusion  of  this  process.  Rather,  they  will,  in  many  cases, 
provide  additional  encouragement  for  further  reflection  and 
exchange. 

A considerable  number  of  official  responses  to  BEM  have  already 
been  received;  we  expect  to  receive  more  during  1986.  It  is  now  the 
task  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  prepare  an  overview  of 
the  BEM  reception  process  and  an  evaluation  of  the  responses,  both 
official  and  non-official.  One  element  in  thus  working  towards  a 
“response  to  the  responses”  is  to  provide  also  a documentation  of  the 
official  reactions  to  BEM.  There  exists  an  obvious  interest  to  see  how 
churches  of  different  traditions  and  living  in  highly  diverse  contexts 
see  the  significance  of  BEM,  feel  its  impact  and  respond  to  its  content. 

The  present  volume  begins  this  task  of  documentation.  It  contains 
a fairly  representative  selection  of  the  responses  from  churches  be- 
longing to  different  Christian  traditions.  Responses  from  Catholic 
Bishops’  Conferences  are  not  included  because  these  have  to  be 
collected  by  Rome’s  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity, 
before  a common  official  response  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  BEM  is  offered.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  will  continue 
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this  documentation  of  responses,  although  because  of  the  large 
number  of  texts,  we  may  not  be  able  to  publish  all  of  them  in  the 
present  form. 

This  documentation,  prepared  by  our  Faith  and  Order  colleague 
Frere  Max  Thurian,  who  carries  special  responsibility  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  BEM  process,  will  indicate  something  of  the 
seriousness  and  ecumenical  commitment  with  which  the  churches  are 
considering  this  important  ecumenical  document.  It  will  witness  to 
the  important  advances  already  made  on  our  ecumenical  pilgrimage 
and  will  remind  us  of  the  task  which  still  requires  our  concentrated 
efforts. 


Geneva,  December  1985  Gunther  Gassmann 

Director,  WCC  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat 
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THE  LIMA  DOCUMENT  ON  “BAPTISM, 
EUCHARIST  AND  MINISTRY”: 

THE  EVENT  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 


Max  Thurian 


The  Lima  document  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  is  now 
being  studied  in  the  different  churches  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Whatever  the 
character  of  their  responses  and  comments  may  be,  the  Lima 
document  is  already  an  event  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  church  since 
the  separations  of  East  and  West.  For  the  first  time,  all  the  Christian 
churches  have  been  asked  for  their  considered  opinion  concerning  a 
doctrinal  document  which  touches  their  faith  at  the  deepest  level. 
That  so  demanding  a doctrinal  text  should  so  swiftly  meet  with  such  a 
widespread  welcome  shows  that  this  document  responds  to  a deeply 
felt  need  in  the  life  of  the  churches  which  requires  them  to  reflect  on 
the  fundamental  faith  they  share.  Despite  the  predictions  that  a 
theological  text  of  this  kind  could  no  longer  grip  the  attention  of 
ordinary  Christians,  the  Lima  document  has  become  a best-seller. 

So  far  the  document  has  been  published  in  the  following  lan- 
guages: English,  French,  German,  Russian,  Italian,  Spanish 
(Castilian),  Catalan,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Finnish,  Danish, 
Greek,  Romanian,  Portuguese,  Czech,  Polish,  Korean,  Malayalam, 
Hindi,  Malagasy,  Icelandic,  Hungarian,  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese. 
Versions  in  Indonesian,  Thai  and  Swahili  are  in  preparation.  A great 
many  parish  groups  are  studying  the  text  with  considerable  interest. 
A number  of  study  guides  have  been  published  in  several  languages  to 
interpret  the  document  for  ordinary  Christians. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  Lima  document  shows,  if  any  de- 
monstration was  needed,  that  ordinary  Christians,  lay  people  as  well 
as  clergy,  remain  keenly  alert  to  the  problems  of  their  faith  and  to  the 
way  the  church  answers  these  problems  today.  Even  if  some  churches 


• This  text  has  been  translated  from  the  French  by  the  WCC  Language  Service. 
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feel  obliged  to  maintain  a certain  reserve  towards  it,  the  Lima 
document  exists  as  the  harvest  of  a long  and  patient  process  of 
reflection  recognized  by  over  a hundred  theologians  representing  all 
the  Christian  confessions  in  Lima  in  January  1982  as  ripe  enough  for 
presentation  to  all  the  churches.  Since  that  historic  day,  the  Lima 
document  has  become  a key  text  for  all  Christians.  In  the  ecumenical 
dialogue  between  Christians  it  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  discuss 
baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  without  making  this  document  the 
basis  of  reflection. 

This  document  shows  that  when  Christians  set  out  together  to 
probe  their  common  faith  with  the  firm  resolve  to  continue  probing 
until  they  have  rediscovered  their  visible  unity,  by  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  something  happens.  This  “conciliar”  effort  to  recover  our 
unity  in  the  faith  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  renewal  of  the  Christian 
life.  Ecclesial  communities  refusing  to  make  this  effort  and  the 
sacrifices  it  entails  and  preferring  to  rest  content  with  their  con- 
fessional traditions  would  certainly  be  in  danger  of  failing  to 
experience  the  renewal  which  is  indispensable  for  their  growth. 

Each  church  is  expected  to  answer  three  important  questions  about 
the  Lima  document: 

—To  what  extent  can  it  recognize  in  this  document  the  faith  of  the  church 
through  the  ages? 

—What  consequences  can  it  draw  from  this  document  for  its  relations  and 
dialogues  with  other  churches,  particularly  with  those  churches  which 
also  recognize  the  document  as  an  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith? 
—What  guidance  can  it  take  from  this  document  for  its  worship, 
educational,  ethical,  and  spiritual  life  and  witness? 

What  the  churches  are  invited  to  experience  and  undertake,  there- 
fore, is  an  authentic  ecumenical  conversion,  the  enrichment  of  their 
own  spiritual  tradition  from  the  patrimony  of  others,  the  surrender  of 
all  that  separates  them  from  the  others  and  is  not  required  by  a 
faithful  obedience  to  the  word  of  God.  What  we  are  invited  to  do  is 
not  to  judge  the  Lima  document  in  the  light  of  our  distinctive 
confessional  tradition  but  rather  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  judg- 
ment and  stimulus  of  those  aspects  of  the  faith  of  the  undivided 
church  of  which  this  document  reminds  us. 

An  ecumenical  tradition 

The  Lima  document  is  the  fruit  of  a long  history  of  study  and 
dialogue.  Four  world  conferences  (Lausanne  1927,  Edinburgh  1937, 
Lund  1952,  Montreal  1963)  and  ten  plenary  meetings  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  (from  Chichester  1949  to  Lima  1982,  taking  in  on 
the  way  the  meetings  in  Bristol  1967  and  Accra  1974  which  were 
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important  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  Lima  document)  signpost  the 
course  of  this  history.  As  one  who  has  been  directly  involved  in  this 
quest  since  1949, 1 can  testify  that  the  representation  of  the  churches 
in  this  work  has  been  truly  universal,  with  Orthodox  theologians  and, 
after  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  Roman  Catholic  theologians  also. 
The  history  of  Faith  and  Order  and  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist,  and 
Ministry”  falls  naturally  into  two  distinct  periods,  corresponding  to 
two  different  styles  in  the  methods  employed. 

The  first  period,  from  Lausanne  1927  to  Bristol  1967,  falls  into  two 
stages:  that  of  doctrinal  comparisons  between  the  definitions  given 
by  the  different  churches  of  their  own  identity  (Lausanne  1927  to 
Lund  1952),  and  that  of  common  building  on  the  biblical  and 
Christological  foundations  (from  Lund  1952  to  Montreal  1963). 
With  a curtain-raiser  at  Aarhus  in  1964,  when  the  themes  of  eucharist 
and  ministry  were  re-examined  in  the  light  of  Montreal,  the  second 
period  began  in  earnest  in  Bristol  in  1967.  There  the  study  of  the 
relation  between  scripture  and  Tradition  was  resumed  and  the 
systematic  study  of  the  eucharist  begun.  Above  all,  however,  it  was 
realized  that  there  already  existed  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
“ecumenical  tradition”,  developed  throughout  the  successive  world 
conferences  and  plenary  meetings  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission.  This  tradition  can  be  found  embedded  in  the  various 
final  reports  adopted  by  the  delegates  of  the  different  churches. 
Whereas  the  first  period  produced  noteworthy  individual  papers  on 
various  themes,  in  the  second  period  an  attempt  was  made  to 
formulate  a consensus  on  the  same  themes.  Whereas  the  first  period 
stimulated  certain  theologians  to  produce  texts  which,  though 
ecumenical,  carried  the  hallmark  of  an  individual  personality,  the 
second  period  relied  more  confidently  on  group  work  on  the  basis  of 
an  ecumenical  tradition  with  a genuine  doctrinal  consensus  between 
the  churches  as  the  goal. 

The  initial  drafts  which  I was  asked  to  produce  from  1967  onwards 
as  a basis  for  this  quest  for  consensus  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
quotations  from  official  reports,  arranged  in  an  intelligible  theologi- 
cal pattern.  The  text  on  the  eucharist  came  first  (1967),  then  the  text 
on  baptism  (1968)  and  finally  the  one  on  the  ministry  (1972). 1 In  the 
successive  meetings  devoted  to  these  three  themes,  a great  many 
theologians  joined  in  the  work  of  correcting  and  completing  the 
embryonic  Lima  document,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr  Lukas  Vischer, 
the  then  director  of  the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat.  After  Accra  1974, 
the  document  was  sent  to  the  churches  for  their  comments.  When 
these  responses  and  proposed  changes  were  evaluated  (a  hundred  and 
fifty  letters  were  received  by  the  Geneva  secretariat),  it  was  possible 
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for  a smaller  group  (the  Steering  Group)  to  start  putting  the  final 
touches  to  the  text  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  (from  1977 
onwards).2 

The  ecclesiological  conviction  underlying  this  production  of  the 
Lima  document  is  that  the  churches  are  no  less  churches  when  they 
are  brought  together  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the 
persons  of  their  representatives  than  when  they  meet  separately  to 
make  a decision.  We  even  dared  to  believe  that  when  a church  is 
officially  represented  at  an  authorized  ecumenical  meeting,  its 
tradition  and  witness  are  enriched  by  the  contribution  of  the  other 
churches.  It  is  through  the  sharing  of  the  truth  in  love  that  the  deepest 
identity  of  a church  becomes  clear  and  manifest. 

This  ecclesiological  conviction  rests  on  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
inspires  the  ecumenical  movement.  None  of  the  advances  made  in  the 
dialogue  between  the  churches  would  ever  have  been  possible  without 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  wills  and  effects  the  unity  of  all  in  the 
one  church  of  Christ  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  This  ecumenical 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  churches  has  left  clear  traces  in  what 
can  rightly  be  called  an  “ecumenical  tradition”. 

This  ecumenical  tradition,  which  we  believe  to  be  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  the  fruit  of  a common  “reading”  of  holy  scripture  and 
of  the  great  Tradition  interpretative  of  the  word  of  God,  by  the 
churches,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  visible  unity  which  is  the  will 
of  Christ.  In  a sense,  it  is  the  application  of  the  ecclesial  principle  of 
conciliarity  to  theological  research.  It  is  listening  together  to  what  the 
Spirit  is  saying  to  the  churches  concerning  their  unity  in  the 
fundamental  faith.  We  must  emphasize  again  here  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  involved  in  this  work.  While  it  is  not  a member  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  it  participates  officially  in  the 
theological  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  in  which  there 
are  twelve  Catholic  theologians  as  well  as  a number  of  Catholic 
consultants.  Nowhere,  therefore,  is  there  a more  comprehensive  or 
more  ecumenical  quest  for  unity  in  the  faith. 

Scripture,  Tradition  and  the  church 

The  Lima  document  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  is 
founded  on  the  word  of  God ; that  is  certainly  its  deepest  intention.  It 
quotes  scripture  frequently  and  the  theological  argument  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Bible  even  where  such  citations  seem  absent.  The 
principle  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  holy  scripture,  vigorously 
recalled  by  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  applied 
consciously  and  manifestly  in  the  Lima  document.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  of  a simplistic  biblicism  treating  scripture  as  if  it 
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were  an  untouchable  law.  The  Lima  document  takes  the  word  of  God 
as  its  basis;  it  reads  and  interprets  scripture  within  the  communion  of 
the  whole  church  and  not  according  to  a purely  confessional  tradition 
or  a particular  theological  school. 

This  is  where  the  Tradition  (with  a capital  T)  comes  in  and 
performs  its  role  as  the  act  whereby  the  word  of  God  is  handed  on  by 
the  church,  as  the  universal  interpretation  of  holy  scripture  and  as  the 
“sound  deposit”  of  the  doctrine  (teaching  of  the  truth)  which  is  to  be 
“safeguarded”  (pastoral  Epistles).  The  Lima  document  takes  its 
stand  on  the  word  of  God  contained  in  holy  scripture  as  sovereign 
authority  in  matters  of  belief ; but  this  submission  to  the  authority  of 
scripture  is  that  of  the  whole  church ; it  is  achieved  in  the  fellowship  of 
all  the  churches  throughout  time  and  space ; it  is  alert  to  hear  what  the 
Spirit  is  saying  to  the  churches  when  they  live  by  the  word  of  God, 
when  they  read  scripture  in  communion  with  the  fathers  in  the  faith, 
in  the  community  of  all  the  saints.  The  Lima  document  is  attentive  to 
the  great  Tradition  of  the  church,  in  accord  with  what  the  world 
conference  in  Montreal  (1963)  affirmed  concerning  the  relationships 
between  scripture  and  Tradition.3  The  sola  scriptura  principle  was 
then  judged  to  be  an  illusion  if  taken  to  mean  that  it  was  possible  to 
read  scripture  without  any  theological  presuppositions,  without  any 
conditioning  confessional  tradition,  as  if  the  Bible  came  to  us  like  a 
meteor  from  the  sky  and  was  so  crystal  clear  as  to  have  no  need  of  the 
church  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sola  scriptura 
principle  was  wisely  reduced  to  its  true  proportions:  scripture  is  a 
sovereign  authority  in  matters  of  faith  but  only  in  the  church,  i.e. 
within  the  authentic  and  universal  Tradition  of  the  word  of  God,  can 
it  be  fully  understood.  As  the  Montreal  report  put  it: 

Thus  we  can  say  that  we  exist  as  Christians  by  the  Tradition  of  the 
Gospel  (the  paradosis  of  the  kerygma ) testified  in  Scripture,  transmitted  in 
and  by  the  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tradition  taken 
in  this  sense  is  actualized  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  worship,  in  Christian  teaching  and 
theology,  and  in  mission  and  witness  to  Christ  by  the  lives  of  the  members 
of  the  Church.4 

A colloquium  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for 
Unity,  meeting  in  Venice  in  June  1978,  summed  up  this  ecumenical 
view  of  the  relationships  between  scripture  and  Tradition  by  making 
the  most  illuminating  distinction  between  the  normative  apostolic 
period  and  the  building  period  of  the  church,  the  latter  being  the 
period  of  the  church  fathers,  the  creeds,  the  first  liturgies  and  the  main 
ecumenical  councils : 
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The  essential  elements  of  the  Christian  mystery  are  known  to  us 
through  the  witness  of  the  apostolic  community,  transmitted  in  the 
Scriptures.  These  are  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  action  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  primitive  Church.  On  the  one  hand,  they  bear  witness  of  the 
apostolic  Church’s  understanding  of  the  mystery  of  Christ.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  truth  they  transmit  could  be  fully  grasped  only  in  the 
context  of  the  life  of  that  early  community  faithful  to  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles,  to  the  fellowship  of  the  brethren,  to  the  breaking  of  bread  and  to 
prayer  (cf.  Acts  2.42) — After  the  normative  apostolic  period,  the 
Church,  bearer  of  the  Spirit  but  engaged  in  history,  saw  itself  led  to  make 
more  explicit  the  faith  it  had  received  from  the  apostles.  What  it  lived  in  its 
liturgy  and  bore  witness  to,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  martyrdom,  it  had 
to  express  in  terms  which  would  allow  it  to  safeguard  its  unity  and  give  an 
account  of  its  hope. . . This  building  period  is  that  of  the  Fathers,  of  the 
creeds,  of  the  birth  of  the  great  liturgies,  of  the  great  councils.5 

Clearly,  therefore,  how  the  Lima  document  is  understood  and 
welcomed  by  the  different  churches  greatly  depends  on  the  eccle- 
siological  doctrine  of  each  of  them.  The  way  the  study  of  the  Lima 
document  is  approached  and  the  assessment  made  of  its  theological 
content  will  be  conditioned  by  the  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  the 
church.  Is  the  church  part  of  the  revelation  of  God  and  of  the  faith  of 
Christians,  or  is  it  only  the  human  and  social  consequence  of  the 
gospel  message  which  alone  is  of  decisive  importance?  Are  the 
foundations  of  the  church’s  structure  given  in  an  apostolic  institution 
issuing  from  Christ’s  own  words,  or  does  this  structure  depend  solely 
on  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Christian  community  living  in  a given 
cultural  context?  Were  the  fundamental  ministries  given  to  the  apos- 
tolic church  with  a view  to  their  transmission  in  a succession  faithful 
to  Christ’s  initial  purpose,  or  has  the  church  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
invent  these  ministries  in  the  light  of  given  circumstances?  Does  the 
unity  of  the  church  mean  visible  reconciliation  in  the  fundamental 
faith,  in  the  sacraments  and  in  the  ministries  of  this  faith,  or  does  it 
mean  a brotherly  coexistence  of  believers  with  divergent  views  whose 
dialectic  is  thought  to  be  essential  if  the  gospel  is  to  be  proclaimed  in 
its  totality? 

Clearly  these  alternatives  represent  different  ecclesiologies.  They 
could  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Is  the  church  the  sign  of  God’s 
presence,  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  is  it 
merely  the  gathering  of  believers  who  obey  the  gospel  and  furnish 
themselves  with  ways  and  means  of  living,  witnessing  and  praying 
together?  The  ecclesiology  presupposed  by  the  Lima  document  and 
thought  of  as  that  of  the  New  Testament  (which  does  not  rule  out 
institutional  diversity),  is  definitely  a “sacramental”  ecclesiology. 
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The  church  is  the  sign  of  God’s  presence  and  the  instrument  of  God’s 
work  in  the  world ; it  is  the  body  of  Christ  which  unites  believers  by 
the  word  and  sacraments;  it  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  which 
Christians  are  sanctified  by  faith  and  prayer. 

The  ecclesiology  of  the  Lima  document 

A careful  reading  of  the  Lima  document  will  disclose  the  main  lines  of 
an  ecumenical  ecclesiology. 

1 . The  church  is  the  community  of  the  New  Covenant  which  God 
has  established  between  God  and  God’s  people  (Bl,  El 7);  it  is  a 
community  of  faith  and  life,  composed  of  believers  in  Christ  who 
have  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  (B12).  The  church  is  the  body  of  Christ  in  which  those  who 
follow  the  Lord  are  united,  liberated  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
(El 9,  M 1 and  3).  The  church  is  communion  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ml).  The  church  is  a proclamation  and 
prefiguration  of  God’s  kingdom  by  its  announcement  of  the  gospel  to 
the  world  and  its  life  as  the  body  of  Christ;  it  offers  the  world  a 
foretaste  of  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  kingdom  (M4),  which  it  receives 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  eucharist  (El 8);  it  receives  the  life  of  the 
new  creation  in  order  to  show  to  the  world  the  image  of  a new 
humanity  (M 18).  The  church  can  be  described  as  a priesthood  serving 
the  whole  of  humanity  by  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  their 
prayers  of  intercession  and  their  service  (M 1 7).  The  apostles  prefigure 
the  whole  church  and  those  entrusted  with  authority  and  a specific 
responsibility  in  the  church  (M10).  The  church  is  one,  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic;  it  lives  in  continuity  with  the  apostles  and  their 
proclamation  (B6,  M34).  The  primary  manifestation  of  the  apostolic 
succession  is  found  in  the  apostolic  tradition  of  the  whole  church.  The 
orderly  transmission  of  the  ordained  ministry  is  a powerful  statement 
of  the  continuity  of  the  church  (M35).  The  Spirit  keeps  the  church  in 
the  apostolic  tradition  (M34).  The  church  of  all  the  ages  and  all 
places,  the  church  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  the  catholic  church,  is 
manifested  in  the  local  church,  above  all  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  (El 9).  The  ministry,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  episkope, 
relates  the  local  church  to  the  universal  church  (M25). 

2.  Christ  is  the  source  of  the  church’s  mission  and  the  foundation  of 
its  unity  (Ml 2).  The  life  of  the  church  is  based  upon  Christ’s  victory 
(M2).  The  saving  words  and  acts  of  Jesus  Christ  constitute  the  life  of 
the  church.  As  witnesses  of  the  life  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  as 
his  envoys,  the  apostles  are  at  the  origin  of  the  transmission  of  the 
gospel.  This  apostolic  tradition  connects  the  church  with  its  origins  in 
Christ  and  in  the  college  of  the  apostles  (M  34).  Christ  gathers,  teaches 
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and  feeds  the  church  (E29,  M14).  In  a variety  of  ways  Christ  fulfills 
his  promise  to  be  with  his  own  always,  even  to  the  world’s  end;  but 
the  manner  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  eucharist  is  unique  (El  3).  It  is 
Christ  who  confers  authority  on  the  ordained  ministry ; it  is  the  Risen 
Lord  who  is  the  true  celebrant  of  ordination  and  who  bestows  the  gift 
of  the  ministry  (Ml 5,  39). 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  unites  in  a single  body  those  who  follow  Jesus 
Christ  and  sends  them  as  witnesses  into  the  world  (Ml).  The  Spirit 
keeps  the  church  in  the  truth  and  guides  it  in  spite  of  the  frailty  of  its 
members  (M3).  The  Holy  Spirit  gives  the  church  diverse  and 
complementary  gifts  (M5).  The  church  is  constituted  body  of  Christ 
and  God’s  eschatological  people  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  a 
diversity  of  gifts  and  ministries  (M23).  By  the  eucharist,  the  Holy 
Spirit  gives  a foretaste  of  the  kingdom  of  God ; the  church  receives  the 
life  of  the  new  creation  and  the  assurance  of  the  Lord’s  return  (El 8). 

4.  The  church  is  continually  being  built  up  by  the  good  news  of  the 
gospel  and  by  the  gift  of  the  sacraments  (Ml).  The  proclaimed  word  is 
the  anamnesis  of  Christ.  The  celebration  of  the  eucharist  normally 
implies  the  preaching  of  the  word.  The  proclamation  and  teaching  of 
the  word  of  God  is  part  of  the  specific  function  of  the  ministry  in  the 
church  (M 1 3)  whereby  the  gospel  is  to  be  spread  and  the  community 
built  up  in  love  (M6). 

Baptism  is  the  sacrament  by  which  believers  are  incorporated  in 
the  body  of  Christ,  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  united  with  each 
individual  Christian,  with  the  church  of  all  times  and  all  places  (El 9, 
B6).  The  baptismal  unity  achieved  in  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic  church  bears  witness  to  the  love  of  God  which  heals  and 
reconciles  (B6). 

The  eucharist , the  memorial  and  sacrament  of  Christ’s  unique 
sacrifice,  is  the  thanksgiving  and  intercession  which  the  church  offers 
to  the  Father,  in  union  with  the  Son,  its  High  Priest  and  Intercessor 
who  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  on  our  behalf  (E8,  Ml 7). 
Through  the  eucharist,  a sacrifice  of  praise,  the  church  speaks  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  creation ; the  eucharist  reveals  to  the  world  what 
the  world  is  to  become : an  offering  and  act  of  praise  to  the  Creator,  a 
universal  communion  in  the  body  of  Christ,  a kingdom  of  justice, 
love  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (E4).  By  the  eucharist,  by 
communion  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  really  present,  the 
church  grows  as  the  body  of  Christ  (El 9). 

Response  and  reception 

On  the  basis  of  the  great  number  of  responses  and  reports  received 
from  study  groups,  individual  theologians,  or  from  churches  giving 
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their  official  response,  it  can  be  said  that  on  the  whole  the  Lima 
document  is  positively  welcomed,  even  if  clarifications  are  called  for 
on  specific  points.  In  the  light  of  the  questions  raised  in  various 
quarters,  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  define  more  precisely  the 
significance  of  the  Lima  document.  As  more  and  more  of  the  official 
responses  come  in,  other  aspects  will  emerge.  Once  the  evaluation  of 
official  responses  is  completed,  it  will  be  possible  to  indicate  the  main 
points  of  theological  convergence,  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  themes  still  require  to  be  probed  more  deeply  with  a view 
to  visible  unity  and  real  consensus. 

The  real  significance  of  the  “reception”  of  the  Lima  document  has 
perhaps  not  been  sufficiently  explained.  There  is  no  question  of 
“receiving”  it  in  the  same  way  that  decisions  of  the  ecumenical 
councils  have  formerly  been  received  in  the  churches,  i.e.  as  texts 
recognized  as  authoritative  explanations  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
churches  are  asked  to  say  whether  they  recognize  in  the  Lima 
document  “the  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages”,  whether  they 
are  prepared  to  use  it  as  a basis  or  framework  in  their  ecumenical 
dialogues  and  to  embody  these  texts  in  their  theological  and 
catechetical  instruction,  their  liturgical  reforms,  and  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  communities,  parishes,  mixed  households,  ecumenical  groups, 
youth  groups,  etc 

The  decisive  underlying  purpose  of  this  invitation  to  the  churches 
to  receive  the  Lima  document  is  a concern  for  the  renewal  of  all 
Christians  in  faith,  prayer  and  a responsible  life  in  this  world.  It  is  not 
a question  of  establishing  uniformity  in  the  life  of  the  churches  nor  of 
trying  to  turn  the  clock  back  towards  a supposed  model  of  the  ideal 
church.  It  is  a question  of  discovering  whether,  in  all  the  diversity  of 
our  legitimate  and  enriching  confessional  traditions,  yet  confessing 
the  same  fundamental  faith  of  our  common  creed,  we  are  able  and 
willing  to  work  together  for  the  renewal  and  unity  of  the  churches. 
The  basis  of  this  work  is  our  one  baptism.  It  demands  a common  view 
of  the  eucharist  and  a mutual  recognition  of  the  ministry,  with  the 
hope  that  we  may  find  ourselves  one  day  at  the  same  table  of  the  Lord 
who  imparts  to  us  his  word  and  his  body  and  blood.  This  broad 
process  of  reception  will  continue  even  after  our  churches  have 
formulated  their  responses. 

The  purpose  of  the  Lima  document  is  to  encourage  our  growth  in 
faith  with  the  help  of  all  baptized  Christians  who  long  for  one  and  the 
same  eucharist  celebrated  by  communities  and  ministries  reconciled 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  visibly  gathering  all  Christians  together  for  a 
common  life  and  a common  witness  and  service  in  the  world. 

The  following  pages  are  meant  to  assist  in  a better  understanding 
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of  the  Lima  document  during  the  process  of  reception  which  will  still 
be  pursued  after  the  official  responses  are  in. 

Baptism:  sacrament  of  the  new  birth  and  ecclesial  unity  of  Christians 

For  the  Lima  document,  baptism  is  quite  evidently  a sacrament;  in 
other  words  an  effective  liturgical  sign,  a sign  which  really  effects 
what  it  signifies  in  image  or  symbol. 

Since  the  earliest  days,  baptism  has  been  understood  as  the  sacrament 
by  which  believers  are  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ  and  are 
endowed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (El 9 Commentary). 

The  document  does  not  contain  any  explicit  definition  of  the 
sacrament,  but  the  context  clearly  implies  some  such  definition  as  the 
one  just  given : the  sacrament  is  a liturgical  sign  which  effectively 
produces  in  reality  that  which  it  signifies  in  image  or  symbol.  The 
term  “sign”  occurs  a number  of  times  in  the  text,  as  does  the  term 
“seal”,  which  adds  the  idea  that  the  sacrament  marks  the  person  with 
a spiritual  imprint: 

Baptism  is  the  sign  of  new  life  through  Jesus  Christ  (B2). . . . God  bestows 
upon  all  baptized  persons  the  anointing  of  the  promised  Holy  Spirit,  marks 
them  with  a seal  and  implants  in  their  hearts  the  first  instalment  of  their 
inheritance  as  sons  and  daughters  of  God  (B5). . . . Baptism  is  a sign  and  seal 
of  our  common  discipleship  (B6). 

The  sacrament  consists  of  images  and  symbols  which  enrich  the 
significance  of  the  sign. 

As  used  in  the  Lima  document,  the  term  “sign”  should  be 
understood  in  the  emphatic  sense  of  “effective  sign”.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  term  “sacrament”.  It  does  not  minimize  the  reality 
which  is  present  and  at  work ; it  is  intended  to  affirm  this  reality  as 
efficacious  in  God’s  sight,  in  a mysterious  way  and  not  according  to 
the  flesh  or  as  an  act  of  magic.  The  document  strongly  affirms  the 
spiritual  reality  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  sacrament,  of  the  effective 
sign : baptism  is  our  incorporation  into  Christ,  our  entry  into  the  new 
covenant,  a gift  of  God.  “It  unites  the  one  baptized  with  Christ  and 
with  his  people”  (B2).  For  the  baptized  person,  whether  adult  or 
infant,  an  event  takes  place;  this  is  not  simply  a symbolic  act  making 
explicit  individual  conversion,  the  divine  pardon  and  inner  cleansing 
owed  to  the  faith  of  the  believer.  As  we  shall  see,  there  is  indeed  a close 
connection  between  faith  and  baptism;  but  it  is  not  primarily  a 
question  of  the  believer  signifying  his  faith  by  baptism  but  rather  that 
baptism,  divine  action,  effects  the  participation  of  the  baptized 
person  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection,  converts,  pardons  and 
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cleanses,  gives  the  Spirit,  incorporates  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
anticipates  the  life  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  personal  life  of  each 
believer.  We  have  just  recalled  the  five  main  meanings  of  baptism 
indicated  in  the  Lima  document  which  correspond  to  five  aspects  of 
the  spiritual  reality  conveyed  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism:  the 
baptized  are: 

fully  identified  with  the  death  of  Christ. . . are  buried  with  him  and  are 
raised  here  and  now  to  a new  life . . . those  baptized  are  pardoned,  cleansed 

and  sanctified  by  Christ God  bestows  on  all  baptized  persons  the 

anointing  of  the  promised  Holy  Spirit . . . Through  baptism,  Christians 
are  brought  into  union  with  Christ,  with  each  other  and  with  the  Church 
of  every  time  and  place . . . Baptism ...  is  a sign  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  of  the  life  of  the  world  to  come . . . (B3-7). 

What  the  sacrament  of  baptism  proclaims,  therefore,  is  the  initiative 
of  God  in  the  gift  of  the  new  life;  this  new  life  is  not  the  fruit  of  our 
efforts  nor  even  of  our  confession  of  faith  but  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
converts  the  heart.  Baptism  emphasizes  the  prevenience  of  the  grace 
bestowed  over  the  faith  confessed;  it  affirms  the  justification  by  faith 
which  precedes  the  obedience  of  works. 

The  Lima  document  has  already  been  criticized  as  being  “too 
sacramental”.  It  will  certainly  be  necessary  to  go  further  into  the 
concept  of  sacrament  as  presented  in  the  document  so  as  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  great  gulf  here  between  the  catholic 
churches  and  those  of  the  Reformation  but  that  the  sacramental 
reality  of  the  Christian  life,  far  from  being  a form  of  natural  religion 
with  tendencies  towards  magical  and  mechanistic  ideas,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  liturgical  form  of  faith  in  God’s  sovereignty  and  grace. 

While  affirming  quite  clearly  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  the  Lima  document  also  insists  just  as  clearly  on  the 
necessity  of  faith  as  fruit  and  fulfilment  of  the  sacrament : 

The  necessity  of  faith  for  the  reception  of  the  salvation  embodied  and  set 
forth  in  baptism  is  acknowledged  by  all  churches.  Personal  commitment  is 
necessary  for  responsible  membership  in  the  body  of  Christ  (B8). 

Baptism  is  related  not  just  to  one  particular  moment  at  the  start  of  the 
Christian  life  but  also  to  “life-long  growth  into  Christ”  (B9).  The 
faith  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  baptism  of  infants  is  the  faith 
of  the  Christian  community  with  its  responsibility  of  supervising  the 
development  of  the  personal  faith  of  the  baptized  person.  In  the  case 
of  the  baptism  of  an  adult  where  the  latter  confesses  his  faith 
personally,  the  Christian  community  is  likewise  deeply  implicated  in 
this  commitment  and  in  the  responsibility  it  entails. 
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The  Lima  text  expresses  the  hope  that  churches  will  recognize  adult 
baptism  and  infant  baptism  as  “equivalent  alternatives”  (B12, 
Commentary)  according  to  the  historical,  cultural  and  religious 
situations.  It  recognizes  here  the  legitimacy  of  a practice  hallowed  by 
the  Tradition  even  if  “baptism  upon  personal  profession  of  faith  is 
the  most  clearly  attested  pattern  in  the  New  Testament  documents” 
(B 11).  Baptism  always  takes  place  “in  the  Church  as  the  community 
of  faith”  (B12).  When  it  is  an  adult  who  is  baptized,  the  latter  will 
confess  his  faith  personally;  when  it  is  an  infant,  the  personal 
response  will  be  made  later  on  in  the  baptized  person’s  life.  In  both 
cases  the  baptized  person  will  have  to  grow  in  understanding  of  the 
faith.  In  both  cases,  the  Christian  community  pledges  itself  “to 
provide  an  environment  of  witness  and  service”  (B12). 

Finally,  the  Lima  document  deals  with  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.  “All  agree  that  Christian  baptism  is  in 
water  and  the  Holy  Spirit”  (B14).  The  Easter  mystery  (Christ’s  death 
and  resurrection)  is  inseparable  from  the  pentecostal  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

The  sign  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  understood  in  a variety  of  ways : 
the  water  rite  itself,  anointing,  imposition  of  hands,  confirmation . . . 
For  all  the  churches,  the  problem  of  the  sequence  of  the  acts  of 
Christian  initiation  arises:  water  baptism,  chrismation  and  first 
communion.  The  Lima  document  stresses  the  importance  of  re- 
discovering the  symbolic  dimensions  of  the  baptismal  mystery:  the 
act  of  immersion  can  express  more  vividly  the  believer’s  dying  and 
rising  again  with  Christ  (B 1 8),  the  imposition  of  hands  or  chrismation 
brings  out  more  forcefully  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
the  forehead  recalls  more  vividly  “the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  the 
instalment  and  pledge  of  what  is  yet  to  come  when  God  has  fully 
redeemed  those  whom  he  has  made  his  own”  (B19). 

The  Lima  document  highlights  the  unity  of  faith  in  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  and  stresses  that  “our  one  baptism  into  Christ  constitutes 
a call  to  the  churches  to  overcome  their  divisions  and  visibly  manifest 
their  fellowship”  (B6).  It  ties  in  here  with  the  teaching  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  for  which  baptism  is  a sacrament  of  Christian  unity. 
Since  baptism  incorporates  all  Christians  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
they  all  form  part  of  the  one  church  of  God  and  are  under  obligation 
to  manifest  this  unity  visibly.  Their  divisions  contradict  the  one 
baptism  which  has  established  fellowship  between  them  and  they 
must  do  everything  in  their  power  to  show  once  again  their  visible 
unity,  especially  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  their  ministries.  The  need  for  the  churches  to  recover  their 
eucharistic  unity  on  the  basis  of  their  baptismal  unity  is  at  the  very 
core  of  all  ecumenical  work. 
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The  eucharist:  trinitarian  mystery  at  the  heart  of  the  church’s  life 

The  celebration  of  the  eucharist  is  the  central  act  of  the  church’s 
worship  and  always  includes  both  the  proclamation  of  the  word  and 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  (El, 3).  When  the  Lima  document 
speaks  of  the  eucharist,  therefore,  it  always  has  in  view  the 
sacramental  meal  of  proclamation  and  celebration  instituted  by 
Jesus.  It  cannot  be  justly  accused,  as  it  has  been  more  than  once,  of 
emphasizing  the  sacrament  at  the  expense  of  the  word ; there  is  no 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  without  a proclamation  of  the  word  in 
one  form  or  another.  The  eucharist,  word  and  sacrament,  is  not  just  a 
family  meal  nor  just  a fellowship  meeting.  It  is  a liturgical  and 
sacramental  meal  instituted  by  Jesus  following  the  Jewish  tradition  of 
the  passover  meal.  There  is  also  continuity  between  the  eucharist  and 
the  meals  in  which  Jesus  shared  during  his  earthly  ministry  and  which 
were  signs  heralding  the  kingdom  of  God  (for  example,  the  feeding  of 
the  multitude)  as  well  as  with  the  meals  in  which  Jesus  shared  after  his 
resurrection,  when  the  Lord  made  himself  known  to  his  disciples  in  the 
breaking  of  the  bread. 

The  eucharist  is  essentially  the  sacrament  of  the  gift  which  God  makes  to 

us  in  Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (E2). 

This  gift  of  salvation  is  received  through  communion  in  Christ’s  body 
and  blood  under  the  signs  of  bread  and  wine : every  member  of  the 
church,  the  body  of  Christ,  is  renewed  by  this  communion  in  which  he 
or  she  is  given  the  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Matt.  26:28) 
and  the  pledge  of  eternal  life  (John  6:51-58).  The  church  as 
community  is  likewise  renewed  by  the  eucharist : God  himself  is  at 
work  here  giving  life  to  the  body  of  Christ. 

Having  first  shown  the  origins  of  the  institution  of  the  eucharist 
by  Jesus  and  pointed  out  its  deep  significance  as  sacrament  of  Christ’s 
body  and  blood,  the  Lima  document  unfolds  the  main  significations 
of  the  eucharist  and  to  do  so  adopts  a trinitarian  pattern : thanksgiving 
to  the  Father,  the  memorial  of  Christ,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit.  It 
then  brings  out  the  ecclesiological  dimension  and  eschatological 
horizon  of  the  eucharist  and  concludes  with  some  liturgical  reflections 
concerning  its  celebration. 

The  eucharist  is  a sacrifice  or  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  and  praise 
to  God  the  Father.  Firstly,  thanksgiving  or  benediction  (the  berakah 
of  the  Old  Covenant),  “by  which  the  Church  expresses  its  thankful- 
ness for  all  God’s  benefits”  (E3). 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  word  “eucharist”  means 
“thanksgiving”.  It  is  thus  the  primary  significance  of  eucharist  which 
furnishes  the  sacrament  with  its  most  beautiful  name.  The  eucharist  is 
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also  a sacrifice  of  praise  (the  todah  of  the  Old  Testament)  in  which  the 
church  hymns  God’s  glory  on  behalf  of  the  whole  creation.  In  every 
eucharist  the  created  and  reconciled  world  is  present  “in  the  bread 
and  wine,  in  the  persons  of  the  faithful,  and  in  the  prayers  they  offer 
for  themselves  and  for  all  people”  (E4).  The  words  of  the  offertory  are 
recalled:  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
labour  of  men  and  women ; they  are  presented  to  the  Father  in  faith 
and  thanksgiving.  Only  through  Christ,  with  him  and  in  him,  is  this 
sacrifice  of  praise  possible  for  Christians:  Christ  unites  them  to 
himself,  to  his  own  praise  and  intercession,  so  that  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  the  Father  is  offered  by  Christ. 

The  eucharist  thus  signifies  what  the  world  is  to  become : an  offering  and 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  Creator,  a universal  communion  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  a kingdom  of  justice,  love  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (E4). 

This  aspect  of  the  eucharist,  as  offering  or  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  is  not  self-evident  for  all  the  churches.  It  goes  back  to  the 
biblical  tradition  and  to  the  first  great  liturgies  of  the  church.  It  makes 
it  possible  for  the  order  of  creation  to  be  united  with  the  order  of 
redemption.  Yet  the  Reformation,  probably  because  of  abuses, 
reacted  against  this  sacrificial  aspect  and  placed  the  primary  em- 
phasis on  the  eucharist  as  gift  of  God  and  the  presence  of  Christ. 

The  eucharist  is  the  memorial  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  i.e.  the 
living  and  effective  sign  of  his  sacrifice,  accomplished  once  and  for  all  on 
the  cross  and  still  operative  on  behalf  of  all  humankind.  The  biblical  idea 
of  memorial  as  applied  to  the  eucharist  refers  to  this  present  efficacy  of 
God’s  work  when  it  is  celebrated  by  God’s  people  in  a liturgy  (E5). 

This  paragraph  sums  up  very  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  memorial, 
which  is  a most  important  element  in  the  Lima  document  and  a key  to 
the  understanding  of  the  whole  chapter  on  the  eucharist.  The 
memorial  (or  anamnesis)  is  not  a simple  recollection  on  the  part  of  the 
human  memory,  nor  is  it  simply  a recalling  of  events  in  the  earthly  life 
of  Christ  and  in  particular  of  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  nor  a reminder 
of  their  significance  for  today.  It  is  “the  Church’s  effective  pro- 
clamation of  God’s  mighty  acts  and  promises”  (E7);  it  is  the 
actualization  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross  whereby  we  are  made 
contemporaries  of  that  sacrifice.  In  union  with  the  Son,  our  High 
Priest  and  Intercessor  (Rom.  8:34;  Heb.  7 :25),  the  church  presents  to 
the  Father  the  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  the  Christ  as  its 
prayer  that  “the  benefits  of  these  acts”  may  be  given  “to  every 
human  being”  (E8).  The  Lima  document  enunciates  this  doctrine  of 
the  memorial  in  two  important  sentences : 
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The  eucharist  is  the  sacrament  of  the  unique  sacrifice  of  Christ  who  ever 
lives  to  make  intercession  for  us. . . In  the  memorial  of  the  eucharist. . . the 
Church  offers  its  intercession  in  communion  with  Christ,  our  great  High 
Priest  (E8). 

The  commentary  on  this  paragraph  seeks  to  understand  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  and  expresses  the  hope 
that,  in  the  light  of  the  biblical  conception  of  memorial,  all  churches 
might  want  to  review  the  old  controversies  about  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice. 

At  this  point  the  Lima  document  tackles  the  theme  of  Christ’s  real 
presence  in  the  eucharist,  since  this  theme  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
connected  with  the  argument  about  the  memorial  of  Christ  and  with 
that  about  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit. 

The  eucharistic  meal  is  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
the  sacrament  of  his  real  presence. . . But  Christ’s  mode  of  presence  in  the 
eucharist  is  unique. . . The  Church  confesses  Christ’s  real,  living  and  active 
presence  in  the  eucharist  (El 3). 

The  commentary  on  this  paragraph  1 3,  as  well  as  that  on  paragraph 
15,  lists  the  various  ways  of  interpreting  this  real  presence  of  Christ. 
Are  these  different  ways  complementary?  That  will  be  for  the 
churches  to  judge  in  their  responses.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Lima  document  offers  a realistic  view  of  this  real  presence. 

What  Christ  declared  is  true,  and  this  truth  is  fulfilled  every  time  the 
eucharist  is  celebrated. . . (El 3). 

Many  churches  believe  that  by  the  words  of  Jesus  and  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist  become,  in  a real 
though  mysterious  manner,  the  body  and  blood  of  the  risen  Christ,  i.e.  of 
the  living  Christ  present  in  all  his  fullness  (El 3 Commentary). 

This  real  presence  of  Christ  is  the  fruit  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  the 
fulfilment  of  a promise,  and  the  fruit  of  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
an  effective  power. 

The  Spirit  makes  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ  really  present  to  us  in  the 
eucharistic  meal,  fulfilling  the  promise  contained  in  the  words  of 
institution — The  Holy  Spirit. . . makes  the  historical  words  of  Jesus 
present  and  alive  (E14). 

Jesus’  words  of  institution  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
intimately  related  in  the  eucharist: 

It  is  in  virtue  of  the  living  word  of  Christ  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  the  bread  and  wine  become  the  sacramental  signs  of  Christ’s 
body  and  blood.  They  remain  so  for  the  purpose  of  communion  (El 5). 
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The  so-called  Lima  Liturgy,  which  was  prepared  in  order  to  provide 
an  illustration  of  the  teaching  of  the  Lima  document,  expresses, 
therefore,  the  relationship  between  the  Spirit  and  Christ,  between  the 
epiklesis  and  the  institution,  as  follows: 

O God,  Lord  of  the  universe, 

You  are  holy  and  Your  glory  is  beyond  measure. 

Upon  Your  eucharist  send  the  life-giving  Spirit, 

Who  spoke  by  Moses  and  the  prophets, 

Who  overshadowed  the  Virgin  Mary  with  grace, 

Who  descended  upon  Jesus  in  the  river  Jordan 
and  upon  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

May  the  outpouring  of  this  Spirit  of  Fire 
transfigure  this  thanksgiving  meal 
that  this  bread  and  wine  may  become  for  us 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ . . . 

May  this  Creator  Spirit  accomplish  the  words 
of  Your  beloved  son, 

Who,  in  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed . . . 

In  the  paragraphs  on  the  ecclesiological  dimension  of  the  eucharist,  it 
is  emphasized  that  communion  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  at 
the  same  time  communion  in  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church.  The 
eucharist  makes  the  faithful  one  with  all  communicants  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  The  celebration  of  the  eucharist  is  always  related  to 
the  whole  church  and  thus  implies  a liturgical,  ministerial  and  ethical 
discipline  which  takes  the  sister  churches  into  account.  One  impor- 
tant paragraph,  which  in  its  original  form  was  proposed  by  an 
Orthodox,  shows  the  ethical  consequences  of  the  eucharist,  which 
embraces  every  aspect  of  human  life : 

All  kinds  of  injustice,  racism,  separation  and  lack  of  freedom  are  radically 
challenged  when  we  share  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (E20). 

There  is  an  eschatological  dimension  to  the  eucharist;  it  is  a foretaste 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  often  symbolized  as  a meal ; it  is  a 
foretaste  of  the  final  renewal  of  the  creation.  The  eucharist 
is  the  festival  in  which  the  church  thanks  God  for  the  signs 
of  renewal  already  present  in  the  world  “wherever  the  grace  of  God  is 
manifest  and  human  beings  work  for  justice,  love  and  peace”  (E22). 

Finally,  the  Lima  document  examines  a number  of  liturgical  pro- 
blems. It  suggests  a pattern  for  the  eucharistic  liturgy,  one  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  Lima  Liturgy,  an  experimental  liturgy;  it 
nevertheless  rejects  any  attempt  to  impose  liturgical  uniformity,  since 
“a  certain  liturgical  diversity  compatible  with  our  common  eucharis- 
tic faith  is  recognized  as  a healthy  and  enriching  fact”  (E27,  28). 
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In  most  churches,  the  presidency  at  the  eucharistic  celebration  is 
entrusted  to  an  ordained  minister  who  is  a sign  of  Christ  presiding— 
Christ  who  is  the  “shepherd  who  leads  the  people  of  God,  the  prophet 
who  announces  the  Word  of  God,  the  priest  who  celebrates  the 
mystery  of  God”  (E29).  The  minister  who  presides  at  the  eucharist 
“represents  the  divine  initiative  and  expresses  the  connection  of  the 
local  community  with  other  local  communities  in  the  universal 
Church”  (E29). 

The  Lima  document  urges  frequent  celebration  of  the  eucharist 
and  frequent  communion,  at  least  every  Sunday.  It  then  comes  to  the 
delicate  problem  of  the  reservation  of  the  consecrated  elements.  It 
expresses  the  hope  that  mutual  respect  will  be  the  rule  between 
churches  which  follow  different  practices  here;  at  the  same  time,  it 
insists  that  in  any  case  respect  be  shown  for  the  bread  and  wine 
consecrated  in  the  eucharist,  i.e.  by  consuming  them  or  using  them 
for  the  communion  of  the  sick  (E32).  The  chapter  ends  with  the  hope 
that  “the  increased  mutual  understanding”  expressed  in  the  Lima 
document  may  “allow  some  churches  to  attain  a greater  measure  of 
eucharistic  communion  among  themselves  and  so  bring  closer  the 
day  when  Christ’s  divided  people  will  be  visibly  reunited  around  the 
Lord’s  Table”  (E33). 

The  ministry:  service  of  Christ  in  the  church 

1.  The  calling  of  the  whole  people  of  God 

God  our  Creator  and  Father  summons  all  humankind  to  become  his 
people  in  the  midst  of  a broken  world.  The  call  of  God  which 
constitutes  the  church  is  universal:  no  human  being  is  excluded  from 
it.  Right  from  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  on  the  ministry,  the  people 
of  God  is  viewed  in  its  widest  extent;  it  can  gather  in  one  the  whole  of 
humanity.  God’s  call  and  the  church’s  ministry,  therefore,  are 
addressed  to  all  human  beings;  their  object  is  the  whole  world  in  all  its 
dividedness.  The  church  is  not  apart  from  the  world ; it  is  in  the  world 
and  the  world  is  in  the  church.  The  church’s  ministry  concerns  the 
whole  cosmos. 

In  order  to  summon  all  human  beings  to  become  God’s  people, 
God  chose  first  of  all  Israel,  a typical  nation,  symbol  of  what  the 
whole  of  humanity  was  to  become,  a first  sacrament  of  the  word  and 
presence  of  God,  the  womb  from  which  would  come  the  Messiah,  the 
Christ,  in  whom  the  Father  will  speak  in  a unique  and  decisive  way. 
Jesus  the  Christ,  Son  of  God,  identifies  himself  with  humanity  and 
gives  himself  as  a sacrifice  for  the  whole  of  humanity.  His  life,  his 
ministry,  his  death  and  his  resurrection  are  the  foundation  of  the 
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church,  a new  community  constantly  constructed  by  the  gospel  and 
the  sacraments.  The  Holy  Spirit  unites  Christ’s  faithful  together  and 
sends  them  into  the  world  as  witnesses.  The  ministry  of  the  whole 
church,  therefore,  continuous  with  that  of  Israel,  is  in  communion 
with  that  of  Christ.  Its  basic  purpose  is  the  mission  in  all  the  world, 
preaching  the  word  of  God  and  celebrating  the  sacraments  of  God’s 
presence  and  God’s  work  (Ml). 

The  church’s  life  and  ministry  spring  from  the  victory  of  the 
crucified  and  risen  Christ  over  the  powers  of  evil  and  death.  Having 
won  this  victory  by  the  resurrection,  Christ  offers  forgiveness  to  all 
human  beings,  calls  them  to  repentance,  delivers  them  from 
destruction. 

Because  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  all  can  repent  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  praise  of  God  and  the  service  of  the  neighbour.  The 
victory  of  Christ’s  resurrection  is  the  source  of  a new  life  in  freedom, 
reconciliation  and  love.  The  risen  Christ  leads  believers  to  look 
forward  in  eager  hope  to  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  everything  in 
this  world  will  be  made  new.  The  purpose  of  God  is  through  the 
church’s  ministry  to  enable  all  human  beings  to  share  these  blessings 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  body  of  Christ  (M2). 

The  Holy  Spirit  given  to  those  who  believe  in  the  risen  Christ  unites 
them  in  a single  body,  the  church,  and  empowers  them  to  live  by  his 
renewing  and  liberating  power.  By  the  Spirit,  human  beings  are  called 
to  faith,  believers  are  sanctified  and  have  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
showered  on  them,  the  baptized  are  consecrated  for  witness  to  the 
gospel  and  the  service  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole 
human  family.  The  Holy  Spirit  “keeps  the  Church  in  the  truth  and 
guides  it  despite  the  frailty  of  its  members”  (M3). 

The  church  proclaims  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by 
announcing  the  good  news  of  the  word  to  the  world;  by  its  very 
existence  as  the  body  of  Christ,  it  prefigures  this  kingdom  of  justice 
and  peace.  The  church’s  ministry  is  thus  accomplished  by  the  word  of 
God  which  it  proclaims  and  by  the  life  of  the  Risen  Lord  which  shines 
through  it.  All  the  members  of  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  confess 
their  faith  by  giving  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  by  showing  a 
love  imbued  with  compassion,  by  sharing  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
their  fellow  human  beings.  They  struggle  for  freedom  and  dignity  for 
all  alongside  the  oppressed.  By  this  mission  and  this  ministry  in  the 
various  political,  social  and  cultural  contexts  of  this  world,  the 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ  convey  to  all  human  beings  a foretaste 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  are  radiant  with  its  joy  and  its  glory  (M4). 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  ministry  of  the  whole  people  of 
God,  the  Holy  Spirit  bestows  a variety  of  complementary  gifts  on  the 
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church:  “gifts  of  communicating  the  Gospel  in  word  and  deed,  gifts 
of  healing,  gifts  of  praying,  gifts  of  teaching  and  learning,  gifts  of 
serving,  gifts  of  guiding  and  following,  gifts  of  inspiration  and  vision” 
(M5).  Every  member  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  summoned  to  discover 
with  the  aid  of  the  church  the  gifts  he  or  she  has  received  and  has  a 
duty  to  use  these  gifts  to  build  up  the  ecclesial  community  and  to  serve 
the  world  to  which  the  church  is  sent  on  its  mission  (M5). 

The  starting  point  for  reflection  on  the  various  ordained  ministries 
in  the  church,  therefore,  must  be  the  calling  of  the  whole  people  of 
God.  To  achieve  the  reconciliation  and  unity  of  these  ministries, 
therefore,  we  must  seek  to  discover  how,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God,  the  institution  of  Christ  our  Saviour  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  church  are  to  be  understood 
and  ordered  so  that  the  gospel  may  be  proclaimed  and  furthered  and 
the  Christian  community  built  up  as  a living  sign  of  the  love  of  God 
(M6). 

2.  The  church  and  the  ordained  ministry 

If  the  church  as  the  people  of  God  and  body  of  Christ  is  to  accomplish 
its  universal  mission  and  global  ministry,  it  needs  people  who  have 
received  a calling  and  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  people  have  the 
public,  permanent  and  continuing  responsibility  of  fulfilling  on  behalf 
of  Christ  and  of  the  church,  that  part  of  the  ministry  common  to  the 
whole  people  of  God  which  is  necessary  if  the  royal  and  prophetic 
priesthood  of  all  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  to  be  alerted, 
guarded  and  edified.  By  their  ministry,  these  people  show  that  the 
Christian  community  depends  in  a fundamental  way  on  Christ  the 
High  Priest  and  Sovereign  Pastor.  These  people  represent  the  Servant 
Christ  in  the  servant  church  so  that  all  the  faithful  may  become 
servants  of  one  another  and  servants  of  their  sisters  and  brothers  in 
the  entire  human  family.  The  ministry  of  these  people  is  a sort  of  focal 
point  unifying  all  the  various  gifts  and  services  received  and  exercised 
by  all  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Without  the  ministry  of 
these  particular  people,  the  church  could  not  live  nor  accomplish  its 
mission  and  ministry.  The  ministry  of  the  church  cannot  be  exercised 
globally  by  the  whole  company  of  believers;  it  must  have  organs  by 
which  to  express  itself;  it  needs  people  to  proclaim  the  word,  to 
preside  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  of  the  eucharist  in 
particular,  to  lead  the  Christian  community  in  its  life  and  witness. 
The  ministry  of  such  persons,  who  receive  ordination,  is  “constitutive 
for  the  life  and  witness  of  the  Church”;  without  this  ministry  of 
ordained  persons,  the  people  of  God  or  body  of  Christ  cannot  exist 
visibly  as  church  nor  make  the  witness  of  the  gospel  heard  (M8). 
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The  church  has  never  been  without  the  ministry  of  responsible 
persons  vested  with  a special  authority  in  accordance  with  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  they  have  received.  Jesus  chose  and  sent  disciples 
(Matt.  10:1-18).  The  primitive  church  recognized  the  twelve  as 
having  a special  role,  that  of  witnesses  to  the  life  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  (Acts  1:21-26);  they  are  the  community’s  guides  in  the 
teaching,  in  brotherly  communion,  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  in 
prayer  (Acts  2:42-47;6:2-6).  The  twelve  and  the  other  apostles 
show  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  church’s  life,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  will  and  institution  of  Christ,  there  were  always 
particular  persons  within  the  Christian  community  who  were  called 
and  appointed  by  the  Lord  to  perform  roles  of  a distinctive  kind 
compared  with  the  people  of  God  as  a whole. 

Called  by  Jesus,  the  twelve  represent  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
(Luke  22:30),  the  renewed  Israel  in  all  its  fullness  and  completeness, 
the  whole  church;  they  represent  the  entire  people  of  God,  but  they 
perform  a particular  personal  ministry  within  this  people.  At  one  and 
the  same  time  the  apostles  represent  the  whole  church  at  its 
beginnings  and  are  persons  entrusted  with  a particular  ministry 
within  this  church.  The  apostles  are  witnesses  of  the  resurrection : in 
this  respect,  their  role  is  unique  and  non-transferable.  But  they  also 
prefigure  those  who  will  subsequently  be  invested  with  a specific 
authority  and  responsibility  in  the  church;  in  this  respect,  as 
foreshadowing  the  personal  ministries,  their  role  is  typical  and 
transferable.  The  church  as  a whole  can  therefore  be  said  to  be 
founded  on  the  apostles  and  the  particular  personal  ministries  can 
also  be  said  to  be  founded  on  those  of  the  apostles,  as  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  gospel,  first  to  guide  the  church  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
word  of  God,  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  in  the  life  of  prayer 
and  in  the  brotherly  fellowship  of  sharing  and  service  (Acts  2 : 42-47). 
The  whole  church  therefore  succeeds  to  the  apostles,  insofar  as  the 
latter  represent  the  new  Israel,  and  the  particular  ministries  of  the 
word,  the  sacraments  and  the  unity  of  the  Christian  community,  also 
succeed  to  the  apostles,  insofar  as  the  latter  performed  specific 
ministries  within  the  primitive  Christian  community. 

Christ  chose,  called  and  sent  the  apostles  at  the  beginning  of  the 
church’s  life;  he  continued  and  continues,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
choose,  call  and  send  individuals  whom  the  church  ordains  to 
particular  ministries  (Mil).  Primarily,  therefore,  the  apostolic 
succession  is  a succession  in  the  choosing,  calling  and  mission  of 
Christians  ordained  by  the  church  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  gospel,  the  sacraments  and  ecclesial 
unity,  as  successors  of  the  apostles  of  Christ. 
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It  is  precisely  here  that  the  Lima  document  suggests  a first 
definition  of  the  ordained  ministry  as  distinct  from  the  witness  and 
service  of  every  Christian. 

Ordained  ministers,  the  Lima  document  says,  are  heralds  and 
ambassadors.  In  military  terminology,  the  herald  is  a middle- 
ranking  officer  whose  function  is  to  carry  messages,  make  solemn 
announcements  and  organize  ceremonies.  Ordained  ministers  are 
therefore  heralds  who  carry  and  proclaim  in  the  church  and  to  the 
world  the  message  of  reconciliation  from  and  on  behalf  of  their  Lord. 
Ordained  ministers  are  also  described  as  ambassadors.  This  image 
has  been  given  us  by  St  Paul : “We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  if 
God  exhorted  you  by  us”  (2  Cor.  5:18-20).  Ordained  ministers  are 
the  Lord’s  envoys  who  represent  him  and  speak  in  his  name. 

Ordained  ministers  are  also  leaders  and  teachers  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  summoning  the  Christian  community  to  be  obedient 
to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  authority  of  Christ  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Finally,  they  are  pastors  or  shepherds  under  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Shepherd,  Christ  himself,  with  the  task  of  uniting  and 
leading  the  people  of  God  and  encouraging  it  to  expectant  hope  of  the 
coming  kingdom  of  God. 

Although  Christ  chooses,  calls  and  sends  particular  persons  to  be 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  church,  he  does  not  separate  them 
from  the  believing  community.  All  the  ordained  ministers  and  the 
other  believers  are  closely  inter-related  (Ml 2).  The  Christian 
conception  of  ministry  excludes  clericalism.  The  community  needs 
the  ordained  ministry  set  before  it,  reminding  it  that  the  word  of  God 
which  is  proclaimed  is  the  source  of  its  mission,  that  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist  of  Christ  is  the  place  where  its  unity  is  renewed,  that  it 
depends  on  its  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ordained  ministry  cannot  exist  without  the  ecclesial 
community.  There  is  no  ordination  in  isolation  whereby  ministers 
would  be  instituted  outside  the  community.  Ordained  ministers  exist 
only  in  relation  to  the  church  whose  servants  they  are.  It  is  in  and  for 
the  community  that  the  ordained  ministers  fulfill  their  calling;  they 
need  the  recognition,  support  and  encouragement  of  the  community. 

The  basic  and  specific  function  of  the  ordained  ministers  is  to  unite 
and  build  up  the  body  of  Christ.  They  perform  this  function  by  way  of 
three  fundamental  responsibilities  which  fall  to  them: 

1)  the  proclamation  and  teaching  of  the  word  of  God; 

2)  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments; 

3)  the  leadership  of  the  life  of  the  community  in  its  liturgy,  in  its 
mission,  and  in  its  service. 
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This  paragraph  (Ml 3),  which  defines  the  specific  function  of  the 
ordained  ministry  has  undergone  very  little  change  in  the  history  of 
the  Lima  document.  The  first  draft  of  1972  stated: 

The  ordained  ministry  (a)  unites  and  builds  up  the  community  for  its 
mission  in  the  world,  (b)  proclaims  in  word  and  deed  the  good  news  of 
God’s  reconciliation  in  Christ,  and  (c)  presides  over  the  liturgical  and 
sacramental  life  of  the  eucharistic  community. 

Agreement  between  the  churches  here,  therefore,  is  broad  and  deep. 

This  specific  function  of  the  ordained  minister  is  included  in  the 
joint  responsibility  shared  with  all  the  members  of  the  ecclesial 
community.  Every  gift  of  the  Spirit  serves  to  unite  and  build  up  the 
body  of  Christ.  Every  member  of  the  body  can  participate  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  word  of  God  and  in  the  teaching  of  that  word, 
can  contribute  to  the  sacramental  life  of  the  body.  Ordained  ministers 
exercise  this  specific  function  in  a representative  way,  i.e.  they 
represent  Christ  in  dialogue  with  his  church  and  the  church  in  its 
responsibility  in  face  of  the  world.  The  ordained  ministry  is  a focus  of 
unity  where  the  life  and  witness  of  the  ecclesial  community  are 
sustained.  This  specific  function  of  the  ordained  ministry  which 
rallies  and  builds  up  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  in  unity  and  for 
its  mission  to  the  world  is  manifested  in  a quite  special  way  in  the 
eucharistic  celebration : “In  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  Christ 
gathers,  teaches  and  nourishes  the  Church.  It  is  Christ  who  invites  to 
the  meal  and  who  presides  at  it”  (M14). 

Christ  uses  the  ordained  minister  as  a sign  and  instrument  to 
represent  his  own  presiding  over  the  eucharistic  celebration, 
to  gather  his  church  in  unity  and  prayer,  to  proclaim  and  teach  his 
word,  to  nourish  the  members  of  his  body  with  the  bread  of  life  and 
wine  of  the  eternal  kingdom. 

3.  The  forms  of  the  ordained  ministry 

In  the  view  of  the  Lima  document,  the  New  Testament  does  not 
describe  the  church  and  the  ministry  as  having  one  unique  form.  In 
primitive  Christianity  there  is  a diversity  of  ecclesiologies  and 
conceptions  of  the  ministry.  This  diversity  originates  in  the  plurality 
of  places  and  cultures  in  which  the  Christian  faith  has  been 
implanted.  We  must  recognize,  however,  that  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  church  has  developed  certain  elements  of  this 
primitive  variety.  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (to  Timothy  and  Titus)  we 
already  find  the  ministries  of  the  episkopos  (entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  supervision),  the  presbyter  (the  one  who  has  pastoral 
experience),  the  deacon  (the  one  who  is  at  the  service  of  the  poor  of 
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every  sort)  becoming  fixed.  These  ministries  were  to  become  the 
threefold  ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon,  which  would 
spread  everywhere  in  the  church  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  St 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome,  was  already 
familiar  with  this  threefold  pattern  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  It  was  a Christian  church  organized  according  to  this 
threefold  pattern  of  ministry  which  would  gradually  recognize  the  list 
of  books  composing  the  New  Testament  which  are  authoritative  for 
all,  without  seeing  any  contradiction  between  this  episcopal  minis- 
terial pattern  which  it  had  adopted  as  its  own,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  various  descriptions  of  the  church  and  the  ministry  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  on  the  other.  In  other  words,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Lima  document,  this  first  Tradition  of  the  church, 
this  first  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  first  Christians,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  word  of  God  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  succeeding  centuries,  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter 
and  deacon  underwent  many  formal  changes  yet  the  substance  of  this 
pattern  persisted. 

At  the  Reformation,  when  the  Bible  was  read  with  fresh  insight, 
certain  rediscoveries  focused  attention  on  the  variety  of  ministries, 
though  without  any  radical  challenge  to  the  ancient  Tradition  of  the 
church.  The  oldest  attestations  of  the  threefold  ministry,  in  St 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  for  example,  see  it  as  the  diversified  form  of  the 
ordained  ministry  in  the  local  eucharistic  community.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  bishops  without  at  the  same  time  speaking  of  the  pres- 
byters or  pastors  who  surround  them  and  of  the  deacons  who  assist 
them  in  their  work.  From  the  beginning,  the  ministry  is  thought 
of  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  personal,  collegial  and  commu- 
nal. The  bishop  is  the  president  of  the  local  church,  a Christian 
community  which  in  general  covers  a city.  The  bishop  is  responsible 
for  proclaiming  the  word  of  God,  leading  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  of  Christ,  and  safeguarding  the  unity  of  the  ministries 
and  of  the  community  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  bishop  is  surrounded 
by  a college  of  presbyters  or  pastors  who  assist  in  these  various 
tasks,  who  share  in  celebrating  the  eucharist  around  the  same 
altar,  and  who  can  be  delegates  and  envoys  for  functions  at 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  bishop  to  be  present  in  person. 
Deacons  also  share  in  this  common  ministry  of  the  bishop  and 
the  presbyters,  by  carrying  out  a whole  number  of  diaconal 
services.  This  threefold  ordained  ministry  would  be  further 
developed  as  the  local  church  grew.  Like  the  apostles  and  then  their 
co-workers  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus,  the  local  bishops  would  find 
themselves  exercising  their  ministry  of  encouragement  and  oversight 
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over  areas  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  a single  city ; they  would 
gradually  become  responsible  for  several  local  communities  in  which 
presbyters  themselves  would  be  entrusted  with  the  pastoral  ministry 
in  communion  with  the  regional  bishop.  The  deacons,  too,  still 
inseparable  from  the  bishop,  would  come  to  have  a much  broader 
field  of  activity.  Originally  a local  pastor  surrounded  by  a college  of 
presbyters,  the  bishop  thus  becomes  a regional  pastor  responsible  for 
several  communities  and  the  various  ministers  who  activate  them 
locally.  Their  regional  episcopal  ministry,  which  tends  to  expand, 
comes  more  and  more  to  resemble  that  of  the  apostles  whose 
responsibility  embraced  a number  of  local  churches  and  that  of  the 
apostles’  co-workers  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus,  whose  function  of 
supervising  a particular  region  is  described  for  us  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles. 

There  is  more,  of  course,  to  the  diversity  of  spiritual  gifts  and 
ministries  in  the  church  than  this  threefold  form  of  ordained  ministry. 
Many  other  forms  of  ministry  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament;  the  Holy  Spirit  has  guided  the  church  to  adapt  its 
ministries  to  changing  historical  contexts  and  has  blessed  with  his 
gifts  new  ministries  called  into  existence  by  him  for  the  building  up  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  The  valuable  ministry  of  elders  in  the  Reformed 
tradition  can  be  cited  as  one  example. 

Yet  this  threefold  ministry  of  episcopate,  presbyterate  and 
diaconate  which  we  find  emerging  so  early  in  the  Tradition  and 
spreading  so  rapidly  to  the  universal  church,  seems  well-suited  to 
serve  as  an  expression  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  churches  and  as  a 
means  of  achieving  that  unity.  The  threefold  ministry  was  the 
generally  accepted  form  of  ministry  in  the  church  of  the  first 
centuries ; at  the  Reformation  it  was  recognized  as  a pattern  inherited 
from  the  ancient  church  even  if  it  was  not  always  applied;  it  is 
preserved  today  by  many  churches ; it  finds  its  balance  in  the  synodal 
structure.  As  the  Lima  document  declares: 

In  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission  and  service,  the  churches  need  people 
who  in  different  ways  express  and  perform  the  tasks  of  the  ordained 
ministry  in  its  diaconal,  presbyteral  and  episcopal  aspects  and  functions 
(M22). 

The  threefold  form  of  ordained  ministry  addresses  questions  to  all  the 
churches.  Is  the  personal  responsibility  of  ministry  really  safeguar- 
ded? Is  the  collegial  exercise  of  ministry  really  assured?  Does  the 
diaconal  ministry  really  exist  in  all  the  churches?  It  is  vital  that  the 
ministry  should  be  exercised  in  a personal,  collegial  and  communal 
manner  in  the  church  at  all  levels.  The  pastorate  of  Christ  in  his 
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church  can  best  be  displayed  by  a responsible  individual,  whether  at 
the  local  level  (the  pastor  or  presbyter)  or  at  the  regional  level  (the 
bishop).  But  this  responsible  individual  acts  in  communion  and 
collaboration  with  a college  of  ministers  who  share  the  responsibi- 
lities and  cares  of  the  common  ministry  of  the  local  or  regional 
church.  Finally,  the  ordained  ministry  always  exists  within  a 
company  of  believers,  in  solidarity  with  it  and  sharing  with  it  the 
responsibility  for  the  church’s  mission  in  the  world.  Bishops  have  an 
individual  ministry  of  unity  within  a region,  but  they  do  not  perform 
it  in  isolation ; they  accomplish  this  ministry  of  unity  at  the  centre  of  a 
college  of  various  ministers,  with  the  pastors  and  deacons  of  the 
region;  the  bishops  exist  in  the  community  of  the  whole  people  of 
God  whose  problems  and  joys  they  share.  The  synodal  structure 
emphasizes  this  communal  dimension  of  ministry;  it  guards  against 
an  authoritarian  exercise  of  this  responsibility  based  on  a conception 
of  power  which  is  hierarchical  in  the  wrong  sense. 

Bishops  are  in  communion  with  the  other  bishops  of  the  church 
and  related  to  them.  They  are  a bond  between  the  particular  or  local 
church  in  their  charge  and  the  other  churches  which  make  up  the 
universal  church.  They  relate  the  regional  church  with  the  universal 
church  and  are  a sign  and  a witness  of  the  universal  church  within  the 
regional  church  and  its  constituent  communities. 

In  communion  with  the  other  ministers  and  the  whole  ecclesial 
community,  the  bishop  is  responsible  for  the  continuity  of  ministry 
and  its  orderly  transmission  in  the  church. 

Bishops  have  responsibility  for  the  various  ministries:  for  the 
calling  to  and  training  for  the  ministry  and  ordination  to  the  ministry. 
They  have  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  the  apostolic  ministry  in  the 
church. 

According  to  the  Lima  document,  ordination  is  a sacramental  sign. 
The  laying-on  of  hands  is  a sign  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ; it  is  an  action, 
accomplished  by  God  and  by  the  church,  in  which  the  persons 
ordained  receive  the  gifts  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  specific  task,  for  their  ministry  as  deacon,  their 
ministry  as  presbyter  (or  pastor),  their  ministry  as  bishop.  The  Lima 
document  gives  the  following  definition  of  the  act  of  ordination  by 
the  laying-on  of  hands  of  those  who  have  this  special  responsibility: 

1)  it  is  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (an  epiklesis),  praying  that 
new  ministers  may  receive  the  gifts  and  strength  for  their  own 
ministry; 

2)  it  is  a sacramental  sign  of  the  granting  of  this  prayer,  this 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  Lord  who  gives  the  gifts  and 
strength  of  ministry; 
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3)  it  is  an  acknowledgment  by  the  church  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  one  ordained; 

4)  it  is  a mutual  commitment  of  the  church  and  the  new  minister  in 
their  new  relationship ; the  new  minister  also  enters  into  a collegial 
relationship  with  other  ordained  ministers. 

The  Lima  document  concludes  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
churches  will  achieve  a mutual  recognition  of  their  ordained  minis- 
tries which  will  be  the  sign  of  their  reconciliation  in  visible  unity. 

This  hope  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  ordained  ministries  and  the 
reconciliation  of  the  churches  in  visible  unity  is  the  spur  to  our 
ecumenical  journey.  In  order  to  advance  towards  this  goal,  we  must 
do  everything  possible  to  reach  a fuller  understanding  of  the  other 
churches  at  the  deepest  level  of  their  faith  and  true  intention.  The 
requisite  for  this  is  a genuine  conversion  of  the  heart  of  the  kind  to 
which  the  Second  Vatican  Council  invites  us.  We  must  cease  to 
cherish  within  ourselves  an  attitude  of  suspicion  towards  a sister 
church ; we  must  learn  to  trust  one  another,  to  have  full  confidence  in 
each  other.  By  the  one  baptism,  by  the  one  holy  scripture,  source  of 
the  fundamental  common  faith,  Christians  are  all  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ ; they  can  already  make  this  reality  the  basis  of  their 
common  life  in  the  assurance  that  their  present  unity  is  stronger  than 
anything  which  would  still  keep  them  apart. 


Notes 

1.  These  first  papers  are  published  in  “Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  116,  Geneva,  WCC,  1983. 

2.  The  membership  of  the  Steering  Group  was  as  follows:  Vitaly  Borovoy 
(Orthodox),  Nils  Ehrenstrom  (Lutheran),  Bert  Hoedemaker  (Reformed),  Anton 
Houtepen  (Roman  Catholic),  Max  Thurian  (Reformed),  Emilianos  Timiadis 
(Orthodox),  Lukas  Vischer  (Reformed),  Geoffrey  Wainwright  (Methodist). 
Among  the  experts  who  were  also  involved  in  the  work  of  the  Steering  Group  were 
Nikos  Nissiotis  and  Jean  Zizioulas  (Orthodox),  Emmanuel  Lanne  and  Jean 
Tillard  (Catholic),  Gunther  Gassmann  and  Harding  Meyer  (Lutheran)  and 
Gunther  Wagner  (Baptist). 

3.  The  third  and  fourth  Plenary  Commission  meetings  of  Faith  and  Order  had  already 
tackled  the  problem  of  “Tradition  and  Traditions”  at  New  Haven  (USA)  in  1957 
and  St  Andrews  (Scotland)  in  1960.  The  work  of  Montreal  was  pursued  further  at 
Bristol  in  1967.  All  this  hermeneutical  research  and  research  on  the  role  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  and  the  Councils  had  a considerable  influence  on  the 
document  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”. 

4.  It  should  be  remembered  that  while  Montreal  was  correcting  the  sola  scriptura 
principle,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  was  working  on  the  Constitution  Dei 
Verbum  which  presented  a balanced  doctrine  of  the  relationship  between  scripture 
and  Tradition  and  rendered  the  theory  of  the  “two  sources  of  revelation”  obsolete. 
This  was  certainly  more  than  just  a coincidence. 

5.  “Towards  a Confession  of  the  Common  Faith”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  100, 
Geneva,  WCC,  1980.  The  notion  of  the  supreme  authority  of  scripture  within  a 
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Tradition  of  interpretation  by  the  church  is  in  keeping  with  the  main  convictions  of 
the  Reformation,  especially  Calvin  who  always  showed  great  respect  for  the 
Tradition  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  church,  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  and  the  first 
four  ecumenical  councils  (cf.  for  example,  Chapter  IV  of  Book  IV  of  the  Institutes , 
where  Calvin  indicates  general  agreement  with  the  Tradition  of  the  church  of  the 
early  centuries). 


LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
IN  AMERICA 


Preface 

In  January  1982  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  transmitted  a document 
entitled  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  to  the  churches.  The 
product  of  55  years  of  theological  work  by  Faith  and  Order, 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  is  intended  to  assist  the  churches 
to  grow  together  on  these  important  topics  and  thus  to  aid  the 
churches  to  move  towards  visible  unity. 

The  churches  have  been  asked  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
to  study  and  review  the  document  in  the  light  of  specific  questions 
asked  by  the  Commission.  Churches  were  requested  to  make  a 
formal,  official  response  to  the  document  by  December  31,  1984,  a 
deadline  which  has  since  been  extended  to  December  31,  1985. 
“Response,”  a relatively  short-term  process  of  review  and  study,  is 
really  the  first  phase  of  a longer-term  process  of  “reception.” 
“Reception”  includes  all  the  phases  and  aspects  of  a process  by  which 
a church  makes  the  results  of  an  ecumenical  dialogue  or  statement 
part  of  its  faith  and  life.  It  is  a process  which  involves  all  believers,  and 
all  parts  of  the  church.  It  may  take  years  and  occurs  only  as  Christ 
graciously  accomplishes  it  by  his  Spirit. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  endeavored  to  take  the 
request  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  seriously.  In  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1983  a process  of  response  was  developed  which 
involved  as  many  areas  of  this  church  as  possible.  A random 
sampling  of  congregations  was  selected  to  study  the  document  and 
offer  a narrative  response  to  a set  of  specific  questions  and  all 


• 3,051,417  members,  6,157  parishes,  8,724  pastors. 
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congregations  were  offered  the  opportunity  to  study  and  respond  as 
well.  Synod  bishops,  seminary  and  college  faculties,  and  churchwide 
agency  staff  were  all  asked  to  respond.  Based  on  the  results  of  these 
study  groups,  a preliminary  draft  response  was  presented  to  the 
Twelfth  Biennial  Convention  in  Toronto  in  July  1984.  The  final  text 
was  approved  by  the  Convention  and  transmitted  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  shortly 
thereafter  as  the  official  response  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

What  follows  is  the  final  text  of  that  response.  It  is  shared  here  so 
that  it  will  be  readily  available  to  a growing  audience  of  persons 
interested  in  the  process  of  study  and  reception  of  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry.” 

William  G.  Rusch 
Director  for  Ecumenical  Relations 


The  response 

The  By-laws  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  state,  “The  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  a goal  of  visible  unity  in  one 
faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and 
common  life  in  Christ  in  order  that  the  world  might  believe.”  In  1978 
the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  identified  three 
elements  needed  for  a united  Church : 1 . a common  understanding  of 
the  apostolic  faith;  2.  full  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  the 
eucharist  and  the  ministry;  and  3.  agreement  on  common  ways  of 
teaching  and  decision-making. 

“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  must  be  seen  in  this  context. 
This  document  is  a product  of  over  55  years  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  its  conciliar  form.  Its  history  can  be  traced  from  the  first 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lausanne  in  1927  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Lima  in  January,  1 982 
when  the  following  motion  passed  unanimously  without  negative 
votes  or  abstentions : 

The  commission  considers  the  revised  text  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”  to  have  been  brought  to  such  a stage  of  maturity  that  it  is  now 
ready  for  transmission  to  the  churches  in  accordance  with  the  Mandate 
given  at  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Nairobi 
1975  and  re-affirmed  by  the  Central  Committee,  Dresden,  1981. 


• This  response  was  adopted  by  the  1984  convention  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 
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“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  does  not  claim  to  fulfill  the 
second  element  listed  above,  but  it  does  claim  a remarkable  degree  of 
agreement.  Because  of  this  contention,  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  has  asked  the  churches  to  prepare  an  official  response  at 
the  highest  level  of  authority.  The  churches  are  requested  to  reply  to 
the  question  whether  or  not  they  find  in  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”  “the  faith  of  the  church  throughout  the  ages.”  For  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  this  means  a response  from  the 
national  convention  of  the  church.  This  is  the  first  time  that  this 
church  has  been  asked  in  this  way  to  respond  officially  to  an 
ecumenical  document  of  this  type.  The  request  itself  is  a sign  of  the 
maturity  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  An  official  reply  to  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  by  this  church  is  appropriate  for  two 
reasons : 

First,  Ecumenism:  A Lutheran  Commitment  states: 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  declares  that  the  ecumenical  commit- 
ment to  the  unity  of  the  church  is  among  its  highest  priorities  under  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  (1982  LCAM,  p.  287)  and. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  through  its  appropriate  structures 
commits  itself  to  receive  and  act  with  promptness  on : 
a)  Reports,  documents,  and  recommendations  which  affect  external 
relationships,  from  ecumenical  organizations  in  which  it  holds  member- 
ship or  takes  part, . . . (1982  LCAM,  p.  287)  and. 

This  church  acknowledges  the  vision  of  fuller  unity  such  as  has  been 
presented  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  Faith  and  Order 
Commission . . . Nevertheless,  it  realizes  that  it  (this  church)  may  have  to 
proceed  step  by  step  toward  unity.  (1982  LCAM,  p.  286) 

Second,  after  a hesitating  start,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
and  its  predecessor  bodies  have  had  a long  involvement  and 
commitment  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement.  North  American 
Lutherans  were  ably  represented  at  the  First  World  Conference  at 
Lausanne  in  1927,  at  the  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  at  Edinburgh  in  1937,  at  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  at  Lund  in  1952,  and  the  first  North  American  Conference 
at  Oberlin  in  1957  and  at  the  Fourth  World  Conference  at  Montreal 
in  1963,  and  by  active  participation  in  the  continuing  work  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission.  By  history  and  commitment  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  called  upon  to  take  with  utmost 
seriousness  the  invitation : 

As  concrete  evidence  of  their  ecumenical  commitment  the  churches  are 
being  asked  to  enable  the  widest  possible  involvement  of  the  whole  people 
of  God  at  all  levels  of  church  life  in  the  spiritual  process  of  reviewing  this 
text. 
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The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  now  respectfully  invites  all  churches  to 
prepare  an  official  response  to  this  text  at  the  highest  appropriate  level  of 
authority,  whether  it  be  a council,  synod,  conference,  assembly  or  other 
body.  (“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”,  Preface) 

The  request  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  the  churches  is 
twofold.  The  first  involves  a process  of  receiving,  reception.  It 
includes  all  the  phases  and  aspects  of  a process  by  which  a church 
makes  the  results  of  an  ecumenical  dialogue  or  statement  a part  of  its 
faith  and  life.  Reception  thus  is  a process  involving  all  parts  of  the 
church,  all  believers.  It  may  take  years  and  it  only  occurs  as  Christ 
graciously  accomplishes  it  by  his  spirit.  This  convention  is  not  being 
asked  to  “receive”  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  in  this  sense  of 
the  term  “reception.” 

The  second  fold  of  the  Commission’s  request  involves  an  official 
response.  This  is  what  this  convention  is  being  asked  to  do.  Such  a 
response  may  be  seen  as  part  of  the  process  leading  to  reception,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  reception.  The  response  offered  here 
assumes  that  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  is  a unique 
document.  It  is  the  product  of  over  50  years  of  ecumenical  work 
transmitted  to  the  churches  for  common  study  and  official  response 
by  over  one  hundred  theologians  representing  virtually  all  the  major 
church  traditions:  Eastern  Orthodox,  Oriental  Orthodox,  Roman 
Catholic,  Old  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Reformed,  Methodist, 
United,  Disciples,  Baptist,  Adventist,  and  Pentecostal.  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  is  a document  of  a remarkable  convergence. 
It  shows  how  in  spite  of  much  diversity  in  theological  expression  the 
churches  are  coming  together  in  a common  understanding  of 
essential  elements  of  the  Christian  Tradition.  The  text  does  not 
represent  consensus,  which  means  that  experience  of  life  and 
articulation  of  faith  necessary  to  realize  and  maintain  the  church’s 
visible  unity.  Full  consensus  is  only  to  be  acknowledged  after  the 
churches  reach  the  point  of  living  and  acting  together  in  unity. 

In  offering  a response,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  recognizes 
that  it  shares  a common  problem  with  other  churches  today,  viz.  how 
to  teach  authoritatively.  It  acknowledges  that  the  invitation  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  places  this  question  before  it  with  a new 
urgency.  Simply  to  repeat  the  words  of  Scripture  or  of  the  Lutheran 
Confessions  will  not  suffice  in  the  present  ecumenical  situation. 

This  reply  is  not  intended  to  be  juridical  in  character ; it  is  rather  to 
be  a Lutheran  witness  and  contribution  to  the  Church  Catholic 
presented  in  the  conviction  that  in  this  response  Lutherans  may  both 
teach  and  be  taught. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  in  making  this  response  is 
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drawing  on  a number  of  resources  available  to  it.  In  recent  years, 
quite  apart  from  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,”  this  church  has 
experienced  a renewed  appreciation  of  the  sacraments  as  a means  of 
grace.  The  Commission  for  a New  Lutheran  Church  has  stimulated 
reflection  and  discussion  about  ordination  and  the  office  of  oversight. 
In  the  development  of  this  response,  a detailed  and  extensive  study 
process  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  was  conducted  by 
congregations,  seminary  and  college  faculties,  churchwide  agencies, 
synodical  bishops  and  others.  While  the  response  was  somewhat 
limited,  it  was  enthusiastic  and  informative  about  the  views  of  the 
wider  church  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry.” 

Deserving  of  special  mention  is  the  450th  Anniversary  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  This  event,  with  the  accompanying  attention 
of  many  Christians,  aided  Lutherans  and  others  to  recover  the 
ecumenical  nature  of  the  Lutheran  Confessions  and  especially  the 
ecumenical  commitment  of  Article  VII  with  its  satis  est.  This 
confessional  recovery  is  conspicuous  in  Ecumenism:  A Lutheran 
Commitment  (1982  LCAM,  p.  281). 

5.  The  primary  Lutheran  confessional  document,  the  Augsburg 
Confession  of  1530,  claims  to  be  a fully  catholic  as  well  evangelical 
expression  of  Christian  faith.  It  states  that  nothing  here  departs  from 
Scripture  or  the  Catholic  Church.  The  confessors  at  Augsburg  asked  only 
for  freedom  to  preach  and  worship  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel,  and 
were  willing,  provided  this  freedom  was  granted,  to  remain  in  fellowship 
with  those  who  did  not  share  their  theological  formulations  or  reforming 
practices.  It  is  in  this  historical  context  that  the  satis  est  of  Article  VII  is  to 
be  understood : “For  the  true  unity  of  the  church  it  is  enough  {satis  est)  to 
agree  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.”  What  was  asked  for  as  a condition  of  church  unity  was  the 
recognition  of  the  Lutheran  reforms  as  legitimately  Christian  rather  than 
the  adoption  of  these  reforms  by  others. 

The  historical  situation  is  now  different.  The  question  is  no  longer  that  of 
preserving  the  existing  church  unity,  but  that  of  reestablishing  a 
communion  which  has  been  broken.  Yet  Article  VII  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  continues  to  be  ecumenically  liberating  because  of  its 
insistence  that  agreement  in  the  Gospel  suffices  for  Christian  unity.  This 
interpretation  of  Article  VII  frees  Lutherans,  as  they  seek  to  promote  the 
proclamation  of  the  message  of  God’s  saving  action  in  Jesus  Christ,  to 
enter  into  church  fellowship  without  insisting  on  doctrinal  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal uniformity.  Lutherans  still  place  considerable  emphasis  on  for- 
mulation and  expression  of  theological  consensus.  Yet  they  recognize 
from  this  article  that,  where  there  is  consensus  on  the  Gospel,  there  is 
room  for  a living  and  experiencing  of  fellowship  within  the  context  of 
seeking  larger  theological  agreement. 
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Guidance  is  also  available  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
from  a number  of  its  earlier  documents:  The  Communion  Practices 
Statement  of  1978;  the  Statement  of  Ministry , 1980;  Ecumenism:  A 
Lutheran  Commitment , 1982 ; and  the  Lutheran- Episcopal  Agreement , 
1982.  In  addition  there  are  the  rich  and  varied  results  of  multilateral 
dialogues  and  bilateral  dialogues,  published  in  numerous  volumes  of 
theological  papers  and  common  statements,  coming  from  the  work  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  from  the  Lutheran-Roman 
Catholic  dialogue,  the  Lutheran-Episcopalian  dialogue,  the 
Lutheran-Reformed  dialogue,  the  Lutheran-Methodist  dialogue, 
and  the  Lutheran-Baptist  dialogue. 

Cognizant  of  its  history  and  commitments,  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  after  a careful  study  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” 
by  means  of  the  resources  enumerated  here,  rejoices  over  the 
convergence  in  the  text  with  its  promise  of  the  realization  of  greater 
visible  unity  of  the  Church.  This  church  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  for  the  achievement  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”. 

With  this  word  of  appreciation  and  rejoicing,  this  church  notes 
certain  questions  opened  by  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  in 
which  Lutherans  will  wish  to  stress  certain  aspects  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  their  contribution.  It  also  recognizes  that  reception  ultimately 
will  not  be  a matter  of  documents,  but  a renewed  people  under  the 
Spirit  expressing  their  unity  in  Christ.  Nevertheless,  every  recognition 
of  the  convergence  of  Christians  around  the  Triune  God,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulty  of  formal  recognition  of  each  other,  and  in  spite  of  the 
present  inability  to  commune  together,  is  cause  for  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving.  Such  convergence  indeed  affects  our  common  witness 
in  a divided  world  and  brings  us  closer  to  the  visible  unity  we  seek. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  addressed  four  questions  to 
the  churches.  In  answering  these  questions,  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  wishes  to  make  some  preliminary  observations. 

Effective  steps  toward  the  visible  unity  of  all  Christians  will  require 
a foundation  in  the  evangelical,  catholic  and  ecumenical  tradition. 
All  three  aspects  of  the  Tradition  are  reflected  in  “Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry”.  Questions,  however,  must  be  addressed  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  document  adequately  holds  all  three  in  tension  or  whether 
there  is  some  imbalance  which  slights  the  evangelical. 

The  language  of  the  text  seeks  to  create  a new  theological 
vocabulary.  This  is  clearly  to  be  approved.  At  critical  points  the 
language  of  the  documents  is  open  to  a number  of  possible  interpre- 
tations. This  must  be  viewed  as  both  a contribution  and  a problem. 
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“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  asks  to  be  judged  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  a reflection  of  the  Apostolic  Faith.  The  Apostolic  Faith  is 
described  by,  and  limited  by,  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”. 
Lutherans  are  able  to  approve  the  document  as  a witness  to  the 
Apostolic  Faith,  while  also  stating  that  there  is  more  of  the  Tradition 
than  is  set  forth  in  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”. 

The  strong  commitment  to  the  Bible,  the  ecumenical  creeds  and  the 
concerns  of  the  Lutheran  Confessions  is  evident  in  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”.  The  major  items  of  the  text  do  recognize 
that  all  Christian  teaching  is  grounded  in  Christ.  Lutherans  would 
welcome  the  consideration  of  the  following  four  motifs  in  the 
discussion  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”,  especially  in  light 
of  the  Lutheran  understanding  of  the  Gospel  as  justification  by  grace 
through  faith  which  they  regard  as  their  witness  to  the  Church 
catholic. 

1.  A stronger  articulation  of  the  Word  and  what  this  means  for  an 
understanding  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry.  Such  articulation 
could  lead  to  a clearer  understanding  of  what  is  constitutive  for  the 
sacraments,  to  a more  precise  location  of  the  living  voice  (viva  vox)  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  a more  complete  theology  of  ministry. 

2.  A clearer  expression  of  the  dynamic  of  sin  and  grace  and  what  this 
means  for  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry.  A stress  is  needed  on  the 
sinfulness  of  humankind  and  how  this  condition  of  humanity  is 
related  to  the  sacraments.  The  concept  of  simul  justus  et  peccator 
could  strengthen  the  document.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  actual 
words  associated  with  the  concept  be  in  the  text. 

3.  The  priority  of  a certain  period  of  history  as  normative  for  the  faith. 
While  Lutherans  affirm  their  sixteenth  century  confessions  and 
ecumenical  creeds,  they  place  primary  emphasis  on  the  Gospel  as 
witnessed  to  in  Scripture.  The  Gospel  is  the  foundation  of  the  faith  in 
every  age,  including  the  biblical  period,  the  apostolic  age  or  the 
second,  third  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  concept  of  “ecclesia  semper 
reformanda  est ” is  still  valid  and  should  be  maintained. 

4.  A wider  perspective  on  ministry. 

a)  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  affirms  that  the  universal 
priesthood  of  all  the  baptized  is  the  proper  context  for  a 
discussion  of  the  ordained  ministry.  But  it  does  not  stress 
adequately  the  active  role  of  the  universal  priesthood  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  the  discussion  of  ministry  is 
too  narrowly  construed.  The  Gospel  creates  a people  of  women 
and  men  who  are  all  called  to  serve. 
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b)  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  does  acknowledge  that  there 
is  no  one  pattern  of  ministry  in  the  New  Testament.  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  affirms  a public  office  of  ordained 
ministry.  We  recognize  that  some  churches  have  adopted  the 
three-fold  pattern  of  bishop-presbyter-deacon,  although  with 
varying  patterns  of  episcope , and  of  theofficeof  deacon.  There  is 
no  Lutheran  consensus  on  these  matters.  We  do  affirm  that 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  grounds  the  ordained  min- 
istry in  the  Gospel. 

c)  The  pastoral  sense  of  the  ordained  ministry,  which  the  Lutheran 
tradition  has  always  stressed,  is  insufficiently  in  focus  in 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”. 

d)  In  all  ecumenical  discussions  of  ministry  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  feels  compelled  to  witness  to  the  enrichment  that  has 
come  to  us  by  the  ordination  of  women  as  pastors  in  our  church. 
Our  commitment  to  the  ordination  of  women  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  obedience  to  the  Gospel. 

e)  Problems  are  posed  by  the  statement  (in  “Ministry”  par.  12)  that, 
within  the  interrelatedness  of  ordained  and  lay  members  of  the 
believing  community,  the  presence  of  ordained  ministers  “re- 
minds the  community  of  the  divine  initiative,  and  of  the 
dependence  of  the  Church  on  Jesus  Christ”  and  that  “in  them  the 
Church  sees  an  example  of  holiness  and  loving  concern”  (cf. 
“Eucharist,”  par.  29,  “The  minister  of  the  eucharist  is  the 
ambassador  who  represents  the  divine  initiative . . .”). 

The  four  questions  regarding  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” 
posed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  responses  are  as  follows: 

Question  1 : The  extent  to  which  your  church  can  recognize  in  this 
text  the  faith  of  the  Church  throughout  the  ages. 

We  are  able  to  affirm  that  they  see  the  Apostolic  faith  in  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”.  But  this  positive  response  must  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  four  motifs  described  above.  Lutherans  will  always 
wish  to  share  with  the  Church  Catholic  their  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  as  justification  by  grace  through  faith,  although  they  will 
insist  neither  on  that  vocabulary  nor  on  that  formulation  in 
ecumenical  documents.  Besides  the  basic  approval  of  the  document 
as  a whole  there  are  many  specific  points  in  the  text  that  are  to  be 
applauded,  e.g. : 

—The  concept  of  apostolicity.  Ministry,  Section  34.  (this  and 
subsequent  references  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  are  to  the 
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text  of  the  Faith  and  Order  document  and  not  to  the  commentary). 
—The  placement  of  the  universal  priesthood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Ministry  section.  Ministry,  Section  1,  p.  20. 

—The  recognition  that  the  advocacy  of  the  Tradition  does  not 
require  adherence  to  specific  forms  of  the  Tradition.  Ministry, 
Section  38. 

—The  affirmation  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  Eucharist, 
Section  13,  p.  12. 

Question  2:  The  consequences  your  church  can  draw  from  this  text 
for  its  relations  and  dialogues  with  other  churches,  particularly  with 
those  churches  which  also  recognize  the  text  as  an  expression  of 
apostolic  faith. 

“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  is  a resource  in  differing  ways 
for  Lutherans  in  their  dialogues  with  the  Anglican,  Orthodox, 
Reformed  and  Roman  Catholic  traditions.  It  gives  Lutherans  all  the 
more  reason  to  be  involved  in  multilateral  dialogues  and  bilateral 
dialogues,  showing  how  both  belong  together.  The  document  aids 
Lutherans  by  reminding  them  of  the  nature  of  their  tradition.  In  a 
Church  Catholic,  Lutherans  want  to  say  the  Gospel.  In  a Church 
Evangelical  they  want  to  say  a word  catholic.  It  is  in  making  both  of 
these  affirmations  together  that  Lutherans  are  ecumenical. 

Question  3:  The  guidance  your  church  can  take  from  this  text  for 
its  worship,  educational,  ethical,  and  spiritual  life  and  witness: 

The  document  offers  a spirituality  rooted  in  baptism  and  nourished 
by  Word  and  sacrament.  A particular  concern  is  “renewal  of  the 
eucharist  itself’  (par.  28).  It  supports  “affirmation  of  a common 
eucharistic  faith,”  without  implying  “uniformity  in  either  liturgy  or 
practice”  (par.  28),  and  thus  unity  within  the  entire  Christian  family 
without  the  unfortunate  competitiveness  of  the  past.  Thus,  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  reminds  Lutherans  that  their  reflection  and 
actions  on  such  matters  must  always  be  in  a context  of  a church  that  is 
larger  than  the  Lutheran  church,  yet  with  many  emphases  that 
Lutherans  welcome.  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  is  a pastoral 
and  prophetic  call  to  Lutherans  to  celebrate  the  eucharist  “fre- 
quently” and  to  receive  it  “frequently.”  The  emphasis  on  deepening 
of  faith  (par.  30)  must  not  be  overlooked.  As  for  celebration  “at  least 
every  Sunday,”  some  Lutheran  congregations  have  this  practice,  and 
many  do  not.  Attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  rationale  for 
frequency  of  communion,  along  with  other  forms  of  being  nourished 
by  the  Word. 
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Lutherans  in  this  church  particularly  welcome  the  accent 
(“Eucharist,”  par.  20)  on  the  ethical  imperatives  for  justice  in  “social, 
economic  and  political  life,”  for  in  the  eucharist,  as  with  other  forms 
of  the  Word,  we  are  placed  under  judgement  and  confronted  with  the 
reconciling  presence  of  God. 

Lutheran  worship  forms  have  also  been  affected  by  the  ecumenical 
concerns  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”.  Thus  Lutherans 
have  been  active  participants  in  projects  of  common  translation  of 
the  Bible  and  of  liturgical  and  credal  texts,  and  in  the  development  of 
a common  lectionary  and  church  year.  The  Lutheran  Book  of 
worship  is  a concrete  example  of  this  ecumenical  commitment. 
Ecumenism:  A Lutheran  Commitment  supports  the  need  for  educa- 
tion about  ecumenism  and  commits  this  church  to  this  task.  Several 
churchwide  agencies  are  giving  increased  attention  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  ecumenism.  The  process  of  the  study  and  response  of 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  is  evidence  of  this. 

“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  provides  ethical  guidance  in  its 
discussion  of  baptism  and  Christian  witness  and  in  its  sensitivity  to 
new  church-dividing  issues.  It  reminds  Lutherans  that  they  must 
listen  to  other  churches  as  they  together  are  one  community,  one 
people  created  by  God,  mutually  responsible  and  accountable. 

Question  4:  The  suggestions  your  church  can  make  for  the  ongoing 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  as  it  relates  the  material  of  this  text 
on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  to  its  long-range  research 
project  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith 
Today.” 

As  we  affirm  the  achievement  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”  we  also  affirm  the  importance  of  Faith  and  Order’s  work 
on  the  other  two  elements  needed  for  a united  church.  As  a 
contribution  to  “a  common  understanding  of  the  apostolic  faith,”  we 
believe  that  the  motifs  we  have  stressed  above  as  somewhat  lacking, 
namely  motifs  1 and  2,  will  need  to  be  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration. As  a contribution  to  “agreement  on  common  ways  of 
teaching  and  decision-making,”  we  maintain  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  especially  Article  VII,  that  questions  of 
decision-making  are  open  to  much  variation  within  the  search  for 
Christian  unity. 

It  was  voted  : That  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  in  the  light  of 
the  official  request  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order: 
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a.  Express  its  appreciation  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  for  the  achievement  of  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”; 

b.  Approve  this  response  by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  to  the 
document  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  as  a contribution  to  the  Commission’s  continuing  efforts  to 
call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one 
eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship,  and  common  life  in 
Christ,  that  the  world  might  believe; 

c.  Encourage  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  to  proceed  with  its 
studies  on  a common  understanding  of  the  apostolic  faith  and 
agreement  on  common  ways  of  teaching  and  decision-making; 

d.  Continue  to  use  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  together  with  this 
response,  as  a resource  and  occasion  to  carry  out  the  commitment  of 
this  church  as  expressed  in  Ecumenism:  A Lutheran  Commitment. 
Whenever  possible  our  congregations  should  work  with  this  document 
with  ecumenical  partners  and  use  these  conversations  as  foundations 
for  greater  cooperative  service.  This  church  should  also  be  encouraged 
and  informed  by  this  document  in  its  ecumenical  dialogues ; and 

e.  Continue  the  ongoing  process  of  the  reception  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry”  within  this  church. 


NORTH  ELBIAN  EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN  CHURCH 


Introduction 

The  adoption  of  the  convergence  statements  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry”  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  their  transmission  to  the  member  churches 
has  initiated  a reception  process  which  is  welcomed  by  the  North 
Elbian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Our  Church  participates  in  this 
process  because  it  recognizes  it  as  an  important  step  towards  the 
achievement  of  greater  visible  unity  among  the  churches.  In  virtue  of 
its  doctrinal  confession  and  its  constitution,  our  Church  considers 
itself  in  duty  bound  to  engage  in  this  reception  process  since 
it  proclaims  Jesus  Christ,  the  Crucified  and  Risen  One,  as 
“the  Lord  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church”,  acknow- 
ledges itself  “called  to  the  constant  renewal  of  its  life”  and  heeds  “the 
views  of  Christians  both  of  its  own  and  other  confessions”  (preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  North  Elbian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church). 

We  recognize  with  gratitude  the  new  possibilities  opened  up  by 
these  convergence  statements  since,  as  others,  we  too  are  pained  by 
the  divisions  in  the  church.  With  other  churches,  we  realize  that  these 
divisions  have  been  detrimental  to  us  all  and  that  we  all  need  the 
mutual  help  which  the  ecumenical  fellowship  affords. 

We  not  only  endorse  the  direction  taken  but  also  approve  in 
principle  the  main  affirmations  made  in  these  texts.  This  endorsement 
is  given  despite  certain  objections  and  questions  in  respect  of  detail; 
in  the  case  of  the  statement  on  ministry,  these  objections  and 
questions  are  more  substantial  than  in  the  case  of  the  statements  on 
baptism  and  eucharist. 


• 2,877,637  members,  671  parishes,  3 dioceses,  3 bishops,  1,312  pastors. 
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This  basic  endorsement  of  the  convergence  statements  is  accorded 
because  we  have  already  found  our  church  life  much  enriched  by  their 
study  in  the  reception  process  so  far  in  our  church.  We  are  confident 
that  this  growing  enrichment  and  renewal  will  continue  in  the  coming 
years. 

We  also  approve  these  texts  in  principle  because  in  their  fundamen- 
tal affirmation  we  clearly  recognize  not  only  the  scriptural  basis 
which  our  Reformation  approach  to  doctrinal  statements  requires 
but  also  the  tradition  of  the  apostolic  faith  through  the  ages  as 
formulated  in  the  ancient  church  creeds  and  adhered  to  in  our 
confession  of  faith. 

Maintaining  as  we  do,  in  accordance  with  holy  scripture  and  our 
confession  of  faith,  that  for  the  true  unity  of  the  church  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  gospel  be  purely  preached  and  the  sacraments  celebrated  in 
obedience  to  God’s  word,  we  are  able  to  exercise  considerable 
freedom  in  recognizing  among  ourselves  and  in  respect  of  others 
different  ways  of  ordering  the  life  of  the  church. 

Not  that  we  gloss  over  or  minimize  the  existence  and  the 
importance  of  divergences.  But  if  other  churches  can  recognize  our 
positions  and  we  theirs  as  not  divisive  of  the  church,  then  we  are  able 
to  enter  into  and  practise  church  fellowship  despite  our  differences. 

In  presenting  this  official  response,  we  set  forth  with  faith,  love  and 
hope  on  the  common  road  to  greater  unity,  a unity  which  we 
understand  to  be  both  a gift  and  a task. 

In  this  response  we  concentrate  mainly  on  the  first  and  second  of 
the  italicized  questions  in  the  preface  to  the  convergence  statements. 
As  for  the  third  question,  we  shall  simply  indicate  the  direction  of  our 
thinking  by  noting  the  themes  and  questions  on  which  we  shall 
concentrate  in  the  next  stage  of  the  reception  process.  In  respect  of  the 
fourth  question,  we  shall  mention  in  conclusion  some  of  the 
objectives  which  we  regard  as  important  for  the  future  course  of  this 
project. 


BAPTISM 

The  faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages  (Question  1) 

In  this  section  on  baptism  we  recognize  the  apostolic  faith  of  the 
church  as  maintained  and  a living  reality  in  our  church  and  other 
churches  through  the  ages  in  accordance  with  holy  scripture. 

Explanation:  The  convergence  statement  on  baptism  brings  out 
sufficiently  clearly  the  significance  of  baptism  as  participation  in  the 
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death  of  Christ  for  our  sins  and  in  his  resurrection;  namely,  as 
participation  in  salvation  through  Christ,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
blessedness. 

We  further  agree  that  by  baptism  we  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  “one,  holy,  catholic  (i.e.  universal)  and  apostolic  church”  as  the 
one  body  of  Christ  and  at  the  same  time  become  members  of  a 
church. 

We  emphasize  that  this  “one  baptism . . . constitutes  a call  to  the 
churches  to  overcome  their  divisions  and  visibly  manifest  their 
fellowship”  (§6).  We  also  affirm  that  our  baptism  forbids  us  to  allow 
“differences  of  sex,  race,  or  social  status  to  divide  the  body  of  Christ” 
(§6  Commentary).  We  affirm  that  baptism,  by  its  very  nature,  has 
“ethical  implications”  (§10)  and,  in  virtue  of  our  Lutheran  tradition, 
emphasize  in  particular  that  “baptism  is  related. . . to  a lifelong  growth 
into  Christ”  (§9).  We  confirm  that  the  elements  of  the  baptismal 
liturgy  listed  in  §20  correspond  to  our  own  baptismal  practice. 

Our  objections  to  a few  statements  in  this  section  on  baptism  are  not  of 
sufficient  moment  to  undermine  our  basic  agreement  here. 

Explanation:  One  criticism  is  that  the  institution  of  baptism,  to 
which  we  attach  great  importance,  is  not  specifically  dealt  with  here. 
The  Christo  logical  basis  of  baptism,  on  the  contrary,  is  stated 
sufficiently  clearly  in  our  view,  and  the  command  instituting  baptism 
(Matt.  28:  18-20)  quoted  verbatim,  moreover,  so  that  in  substance, 
Christ’s  institution  of  baptism  is  made  sufficiently  plain  (§1). 

In  the  teaching  of  our  church,  baptism  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Though  this  is  not  stated  in  the  text  as 
clearly  as  we  should  wish  (§5),  we  recognize  a reference  to  it  in  the 
statement  that  “baptism  gives  participation  in  the  community  of  the 
Holy  Spirit”  (§7)  and  “in  its  full  meaning,  signifies  and  effects” 
both  “participation  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection”  and  “the 
receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (§14;  cf.  also  19). 

We  affirm  “the  necessity  of  faith  for  the  reception  of  salvation”  in 
baptism  but  we  can  only  accept  the  statement  that  baptism  is  “both 
God’s  gift  and  our  human  response  to  that  gift”  (§8)  with  the  proviso 
that  faith  is  itself  a gift  of  God  and  that  only  as  such  is  it  our  “human 
response”.  In  general,  baptism  is  presented  far  too  unilaterally  as  a 
“rite  of  commitment  to  the  Lord”  (§1)  rather  than  as  a sacramental  act 
of  God  (“means  of  grace”),  thus  giving  the  impression  that  it  is  only  a 
person’s  faith,  understood  as  his  or  her  personal  decision,  which 
enables  that  person  to  receive  the  “full  fruit”  of  God’s  gift  in  baptism 
(§12  Commentary). 

We  certainly  recognize  in  this  context  a considerable  convergence 
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taking  shape  in  respect  of  the  traditional  controversy  within 
Protestantism  over  “infant  baptism”  and  “believers’  baptism”.  The 
churches  not  only  agree  in  teaching  that  baptism  is  “unrepeatable” 
but  are  also,  correspondingly,  in  their  baptismal  practice,  beginning 
to  recognize  each  other’s  “sacramental  integrity”  (§13  and 
Commentary).  In  every  baptism  we  confess  God’s  prevenient  grace 
{gratia  praeveniens).  We  affirm  and  we  practise  the  baptism  of  young 
people  and  adults  as  being  equal  in  status  and  validity  to  infant 
baptism,  but  we  continue  to  practise  the  latter  because  we  are  not 
willing  to  refuse  children  the  full  offer  of  God’s  grace.  Precisely  this, 
however,  would  not  be  offered  in  the  practice  of  “a  presentation  and 
blessing  in  infancy”  (§12  Commentary). 

Consequences  for  our  relations  with  other  churches  (Question  2) 

We  recognize  as  valid  every  baptism  performed  in  the  name  of  the 
Triune  God  and  with  water.  A baptism  of  this  kind  is  unrepeatable. 

In  our  view,  the  convergence  statement  on  baptism  offers  a new 
opportunity  for  intensive  discussions  with  those  churches  which  have 
traditionally  recognized  only  “believers’  baptism”  as  valid.  The  object 
of  these  discussions  would  be  the  complete  mutual  recognition  of  our 
respective  baptisms,  since  church  fellowship  with  churches  do  not 
recognize  the  validity  of  our  baptism  is  for  us  impossible. 

Consequences  for  our  own  Church  (Question  3) 

Since  we  in  our  church  practise  and  value  infant  baptism , we  agree  that 
we  for  our  part  must  “take  more  seriously”  our  “responsibility  for  the 
nurture  of  baptized  children  to  mature  commitment  to  Christ”.  In 
other  words,  we  must  perform  the  catechetical  task  arising  from 
baptism  with  far  greater  determination  and  efficacy  (§16). 

As  practised  and  understood  in  our  church,  confirmation  is  not  a 
“completion”  of  baptism  but  rather  its  verification  or  endorsement; 
it  is  not  a sacrament  in  which  the  Spirit  is  imparted  but  an  act  of 
confession  and  blessing  (§14).  Nor  does  the  widespread  practice  of 
admitting  only  confirmed  persons  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  enjoy  any 
dogmatic  status  in  our  church.  In  some  congregations,  children  can 
take  part  in  the  congregation’s  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  even 
when  they  are  under  instruction  for  confirmation  or  even  prior  to 
such  instruction.  We  very  readily  accept,  therefore,  what  is  said  (§14 
Commentary)  about  the  inherent  connection  between  baptism  and 
the  eucharist.  We  think  that  children’s  communion , with  prior 
introduction  and  responsible  adult  accompaniment,  should  be 
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encouraged,  and,  above  all,  the  practice  whereby  confirmands  are 
admitted  to  communion  while  still  under  instruction  for  con- 
firmation. As  far  as  our  own  church  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  infants  communicating  at  baptism. 

Our  baptismal  services  are  always  public  services.  We  accept  the 
suggestion,  however,  that  baptism  should  also  be  celebrated  at  the 
main  Sunday  service  or  at  special  baptismal  services  on  feast  days 
(e.g.  at  Easter). 


EUCHARIST 

The  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages  (Question  1) 

In  this  section  on  the  eucharist  we  recognize  the  apostolic  faith  of  the 
church  as  maintained  and  a living  reality  in  our  church  and  other 
churches  through  the  ages  in  accordance  with  holy  scripture. 

Explanation:  Taken  quite  literally  and  set  within  the  whole 
ministry  of  Jesus  in  the  context  of  the  history  of  salvation  and  against 
the  background  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  words  of  institution  provide 
the  chief  ground  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  whose 
sacramental  character  is  aptly  defined  in  the  description : “a  sacra- 
mental meal  which  by  visible  signs  communicates  to  us  God’s  love  in 
Jesus  Christ”  (§1). 

We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  in  the  liturgical  tradition  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  we  are  offered  a comprehensive  framework  for 
efforts  to  achieve  a common  mind  by  coming  to  grips  with  and  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  the  centuries-old  conflicts  between  the  western 
churches  on  eucharistic  doctrine.  For  our  Lutheran  Church,  new 
horizons  then  become  visible  which  go  further  than  our  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a concrete  embodiment  of  the 
offer  of  the  personal  forgiveness  of  sins  and  can  broaden  and 
strengthen  our  eucharistic  theory  and  practice  without  eliminating 
anything  we  hold  vital  in  doctrine  or  cherish  as  familiar  in  our 
spirituality: 

— praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  the  Father  for  all  creation  and  for 
the  history  of  salvation — the  origin  of  the  term  “eucharist”1  as  the 
name  of  the  whole  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (§§3-4); 

— the  thankful  reverent  memorial  {anamnesis)  of  Christ’s  whole  work 
of  salvation  (§§5-13); 


‘Though  willing  to  use  this  term  “eucharist”  in  the  ecumenical  dialogue,  in  our  own 
church  we  shall  continue  to  speak  of  the  Abendmahl  or  Herrenmahl  (the  Supper  or  the 
Lord’s  Supper). 
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—the  thankful  reverent  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( epiklesis ),  the 
prayer  for  his  presence  making  Christ’s  work  of  salvation  a present 
reality  in  his  church  (§§14-18); 

—the  thankful  reverent  experience  of  the  solidarity  of  the  eucharistic 
congregation  with  the  whole  church  of  God’s  people  of  all  times 
and  places  (§§19-21); 

—the  thankful  reverent  experience  of  the  present  operation  of  the 
eschatological  future  of  God’s  kingdom  (§§22-26). 

Faith  in  the  Triune  God  thus  plays  a definitive  role  both  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  in  its  theology  (cf.§14). 

The  intrinsic  unity  of  word  and  sacrament , of  the  proclamation  of 
Christ  and  the  celebration  of  his  personal  presence  (§13;  12;  cf.27)  is 
in  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  our  church.  The  convergence  statement 
affirms  the  real  presence  of  Christ  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  with 
sufficient  clarity,  since  it  asserts  this  real  presence  not  only  in  the 
whole  celebration  of  the  Supper  but  also  in  the  bread  and  wine 
(§1 3 ; 1 5 ; cf.  19),  while  leaving  open  any  more  detailed  account  of  how 
this  contemporary  presence  takes  place  (§13  Commentary).  We  also 
welcome  particularly  the  affirmation  that  bread  and  wine  remain  the 
sacramental  signs  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood  “for  the  purpose  of 
communion”  only  (§15). 

The  statement  that  sharing  the  one  bread  and  the  one  cup 
demonstrates  and  effects  “ the  oneness  of  the  sharers  with  Christ  and 
with  their  fellow  sharers  in  all  times  and  places”,  so  that  “eucharistic 
celebrations  always  have  to  do  with  the  whole  church  and  the  whole 
church  is  involved  in  each  local  eucharistic  celebration”  (§19)  is  a 
central  biblical  concept  (1  Cor.  10:16f.).  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  an 
important  theme  in  Luther’s  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  though 
one  which  has  largely  been  lost  sight  of  in  our  church  and  which  it  is 
our  intention,  with  gratitude,  to  reappropriate. 

The  same  applies  to  the  recovery  of  the  note  of  eschatological 
jubilation,  of  festal  thanksgiving  and  joy,  in  our  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  as  well  as  to  the  solid  bond  between  eucharistic 
experience  and  intercession  (§4). 

We  also  regard  this  solid  bond  between  eucharist  and  the  prayer  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  demonstrating  that  God  has  established  an 
indissoluble  bond  between  His  Spirit  and  word  and  sacraments  as  his 
means  of  grace.  In  the  epiklesis , the  church  stresses  its  dependence  on 
the  church’s  Lord.  It  does  not  “control”  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit ; only  as  it 
first  receives  them  itself  can  it  pass  them  on. 

This  aspect,  it  seems  to  us,  is  also  a valuable  pointer  to  finding  our 
way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  theological  and  philosophical  specu- 
lations concerning  the  nature  of  our  Lord’s  presence.  The  prayer  for 
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the  Holy  Spirit  affirms  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  we  may 
confidently  expect  this  presence  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine 
( Confessio  Augustana  10)  and  also  that  we  cannot  command  this 
presence  but  only  ever  receive  it  as  a new  gift. 

We  also  endorse  in  principle  and  welcome  as  an  enrichment  the 
inclusion  of  the  whole  creation  both  theologically  and  liturgically  (§4) 
and  of  the  whole  world  with  all  its  needs  and  problems  (§§20-22  ;25) 
in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

In  their  totality,  the  further  critical  questions  which,  despite  our 
general  agreement  with  and  readiness  to  accept  the  convergence 
statement  on  the  eucharist,  we  are  unable  and  unwilling  to  suppress,  are 
not  of  sufficient  weight,  however,  to  cancel  our  endorsement  of  the 
statement. 

Explanation:  Despite  the  strong  emphasis  in  the  text  on  the 
indissoluble  unity  of  word  and  sacrament,  the  convergence  statement 
fails  to  make  sufficiently  clear  the  importance  of  holy  scripture  and 
the  contemporary  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  the  context  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  A central  role  is  played  in  our 
church  by  the  Augustinian  and  Reformation  idea  that  the  Holy 
Supper  is  an  embodiment  of  the  word  of  God  ( verbum  visibile)  because 
the  Christ  who  is  present  in  bread  and  wine  is  himself  the  incarnate 
word  of  God  (John  1 : 14).  However  much  we  agree  that  faith  in  Christ 
is  “deepened  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper”  and  not  only  by 
sermons  and  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  should  therefore  be  celebrated 
frequently  (§30),  and  however  true  it  may  also  be  that  the  goal  to  be 
sought  in  the  further  development  of  our  liturgical  life  is  the  recovery 
of  the  celebration  of  word  and  sacrament  as  the  richest  and  most 
appropriate  form  of  the  main  Sunday  service,  we  cannot  endorse  the 
one-sided  assertion  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  such  is 
“the  central  act  of  the  Church’s  worship”  (§1).  For  us,  the  preaching 
service,  the  baptismal  service,  the  prayer  service  and  the  service  of 
meditation  are  all  valid  forms  of  the  church’s  worship. 

We  hail  the  Commission’s  achievement  in  uniting  representatives  of 
all  the  churches  in  affirming  the  “real,  living  and  active  presence”  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharistic  celebration  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  his  words  of  institution  in  every  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
(§13);  and  however  firmly  we  maintain  that  this  interpretation  is 
sufficient  for  fellowship  at  the  Lord’s  Table  (as  shown  by  the 
Leuenberg  Agreement  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  of  Europe),  we  must  also  affirm  equally  emphatically  that 
the  miracle  of  the  eucharist,  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood , 
is  celebrated  “in,  with  and  under”  bread  and  wine. 
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Nowhere  in  the  entire  section  on  the  eucharist  do  we  find  an 
adequate  account  of  the  central  significance  of  faith  in  the  context  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  say  that  “to  discern  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  faith  is  required”  (§13).  Savingly  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Christ’s  words:  “This  is  my 
body— this  is  my  blood”  must  be  accepted  with  the  total  saving 
confidence  of  the  justified  sinner  in  God’s  saving  power  and  grace. 
Faith  is  indispensable  for  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  just  as  the 
sacrament  serves  to  reinforce  faith. 

We  gratefully  endorse  the  passages  where  it  is  affirmed  that  “it  is 
Christ  who  invites  to  the  meal  and  who  presides  at  it”.  We,  too,  also 
consider  it  important  that  the  ordained  minister  “expresses  the 
connection  of  the  local  community  with  other  local  communities  in 
the  universal  Church”  (§29).  We  also  welcome  the  clear  statement 
that  the  events  of  Christ’s  saving  work  are  “unique  and  can  neither  be 
repeated  nor  prolonged”  (§8);  and  the  statement  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  in  no  way  repeated,  therefore,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  by  the  action  of  the  priest  but  becomes  a present  reality 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Supper  by  Christ’s  action  (§§6,  29)  as  the 
unique  once-for-all  perfect  sacrifice  on  the  cross  on  our  behalf.  It  is 
essential,  however,  that  all  this  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  the 
leader  of  the  eucharistic  celebration’s  coming  between  Christ  and  the 
congregation,  as  happens  when  the  ordained  minister  is  understood 
as  representing  Christ  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  (§14). 

It  is  the  rule  in  our  church  that  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  is 
presided  at  by  an  ordained  minister.  To  us,  however,  this  is  a matter 
of  human  order ; we  see  to  it  that  it  is  kept,  but  do  not  regard  it  as  a 
divine  order. 

We  also  welcome  the  limpid  statement  that  “there  is  only  one 
expiation , that  of  the  unique  sacrifice  of  the  cross , made  actual  in  the 
eucharist”,  which  largely  takes  the  heat  out  of  the  centuries-old 
controversy  over  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  It  is  also  acceptable  to  us  to  say  that  this  sacrifice  is  “presented 
before  the  Father  in  the  intercession  of  Christ”  (§8  Commentary).  In 
our  view,  however,  this  cannot  mean  that  the  church  in  any  sense 
offers  Christ’s  sacrifice  to  God  but  simply  that,  in  celebrating  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  on  the  basis  of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  the  church  prays  to 
the  Father  on  behalf  of  the  whole  world  and  commits  its  intercessions 
to  the  intercession  of  its  ascended  and  exalted  Lord  (Rom.  8: 34). 

That  through  participation  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  we  receive  “for- 
giveness of  sins,  life  and  salvation”  (Luther)  is  brought  out  clearly  in 
§2.  But  in  the  basic  section  on  “The  Institution  of  the  Eucharist”  (§1) 
and  what  follows,  the  treatment  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins , which  is  the 
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heart  of  Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  most 
important  of  the  saving  benefits  of  his  death  on  the  cross,  is  hardly 
adequate.  This  theme  of  the  received  forgiveness  of  sins  should  also 
be  emphasized  more  strongly  in  §20  which  deals  with  the  eucharistic 
challenge  and  obligation  to  practise  reconciliation  and  fellowship 
with  all  our  sisters  and  brothers,  and,  on  this  basis,  the  challenge  and 
obligation  to  seek  to  establish  corresponding  relationships  in  social, 
economic  and  political  life.  Although  we  set  great  store  by  this 
challenge  and  obligation,  we  have  serious  misgivings  about  the  (to  us 
rather  obscure)  statement  about  “participating  in  this  ongoing 
restoration  of  the  world’s  situation  and  the  human  condition”  (§20), 
which  could  suggest  a gradual  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
this  world. 

Consequences  for  our  relations  with  other  churches  (Question  2) 

If  the  convergence  statement  on  the  eucharist  were  to  be  endorsed  by 
other  churches  as  well  as  ours,  this  would  in  our  view  provide  a new  basis 
and  promising  possibilities  for  further  detailed  discussion  with  these 
other  churches  with  a view  to  agreeing  on  at  least  an  occasional  mutual 
hospitality  at  eucharistic  celebrations,  without  abandoning  the 
Leuenberg  consensus  basis.  It  would  also  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
re-examine  passages  in  our  confessional  documents  in  which  there  is  a 
repudiation  of  these  other  churches. 

Consequences  for  our  own  church  (Question  3) 

We  note  in  the  statement  persuasive  promptings  to  encourage  our 
congregations  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper  more  frequently  (§30) 
and  our  church  members  to  participate  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  more 
frequently  (§31).  We  shall  accept  gratefully  and  joyfully  the  theologi- 
cal and  liturgical  suggestions  for  broadening  and  enriching  the 
significance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  the  elements  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  by  the  inclusion  in  it  of  the  whole  creation,  our 
responsibility  for  the  world,  the  commemoration  of  the  entire  history 
of  salvation,  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fellowship  with  one 
another  and  with  the  whole  church.  We  do  not,  however,  regard  the 
summary  in  §27  as  the  only  binding  form  for  the  eucharistic  liturgy. 

MINISTRY 

The  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages  (Question  1) 

We  recognize  that  the  section  on  ministry  brings  out  essential  aspects  of 
the  apostolic  faith.  Here,  however,  in  contrast  to  the  sections  on  baptism 
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and  eucharist,  we  find  ourselves  at  certain  basic  points  confronted  with 
difficult  problems  which  are  not— or  not  yet— solved  in  a manner 
satisfactory  to  us.  We  nevertheless  attach  more  importance  to  the  area 
of  agreement  and,  above  all,  to  the  movement  of  convergence  and  its 
claim  upon  us,  than  to  the  remaining  differences. 

Explanation : We  emphatically  endorse  the  choice  of  “the  calling  of 
the  whole  people  of  God ” as  the  point  of  departure  (§§1-6).  We  regard 
the  “priesthood  of  all  believers”  as  exceptionally  important  (and  in 
the  Lutheran  doctrinal  tradition  this  priesthood  is  rooted  in  baptism) 
because  it  is  not  only  the  basis  of  the  obligation  of  all  Christians  to 
witness  to  and  answer  for  their  faith  but  also  the  basis  of  the  lay 
ministry  of  church  elders  and  synod  members  to  whom,  alongside  the 
ordained  ministry,  our  church  entrusts  the  responsibility  of  church 
government.  We  welcome  the  fact  that  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  one 
Spirit  and  the  rich  diversity  of  spiritual  gifts  is  understood  as  the  basis 
of  all  the  different  forms  in  which  the  priesthood  of  believers  is 
practised  (§5). 

We  agree  that  the  original  apostolic  ministry  of  assembling  the 
congregation  by  word  and  sacrament  and  assuming  central  res- 
ponsibility for  its  continuance  on  the  one  foundation  of  the  gospel  is 
“constitutive  for  the  life  and  witness  of  the  Church”  (§8).  This  office 
has  been  instituted  by  God  (Confessio  Augustana  5) ; the  bearer  of  this 
office  is,  in  ordination,  called  by  Christ  himself  (§11;  cf.  CA  14).  By 
their  “public”  proclamation  of  the  word  and  administration  of  the 
sacraments  in  this  sense,  the  persons  thus  ordained  are  called  to 
perform  the  ministry  entrusted  to  the  whole  church.  We  can  therefore 
accept  the  description  of  this  ministry  as  one  of  proclamation, 
leadership,  teaching  and  pastoral  care  (§§11,13).  For,  according  to 
Lutheran  teaching,  only  those  two  fundamental  functions  (sc.  the 
proclamation  of  the  word  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments) 
are  “necessary  for  true  unity”,  whereas  all  other  functions  are  human 
arrangements  which  need  not  necessarily  “be  everywhere  alike”  (CA 
7).  We  are  also  in  basic  accord  with  the  description  of  ordination 
(§§15;  39- 50)  and  of  the  authority  of  the  ordained  minister  (§§15f.). 
For  this  authority  is  clearly  differentiated  from  that  of  Christ,  and 
ministers  are  not  only  subject  to  the  judgment  of  their  congregation 
but  also,  at  the  same  time,  independent  of  it  (§16  Commentary). 

The  threefold  ministry  is  certainly  a considerable  challenge  to  us.  At 
the  same  time,  it  includes  certain  elements  which  are  not  practicable 
in  our  church.  Yet  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  all  three  ministries 
(or  rather,  their  functions)  have  existed  in  the  church  from  the  very 
beginning.  We  are  ready,  therefore,  to  examine  the  various  sugges- 
tions made  in  the  description  of  them  (§§19-30),  provided  the 
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complete  adoption  of  the  threefold  ministry  is  not  raised  to  a status 
confessionis.  In  our  view,  questions  of  this  kind  are  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  church  ( esse  ecclesiae)  or  of  its  ministries ; they  are  to  be  settled 
responsibly  and  reasonably,  and  in  a common  ecumenical  spirit,  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  church  ( bene  esse  ecclesiae). 

We  warmly  welcome,  in  particular,  the  guidelines  for  the  exercise 
of  the  ordained  ministry,  namely,  “in  a personal,  collegial  and 
communal  way  ’ (§§26-27),  since  we  attach  great  importance  to  the 
“effective  participation  of  the  community”  and  to  mutual  “in- 
terdependence and  cooperation”  (§§12;  1 3 Commentary ; 15  and  16). 

In  virtue  of  our  Lutheran  tradition,  we  attach  great  importance  to 
the  “ apostolic  succession ” (§§34-38),  in  the  sense  that  not  only  the 
entire  faith  and  life  of  the  church  but  also  its  entire  ministry  are  based 
on  the  gospel  and  must  be  measured  against  the  gospel  proclaimed 
and  taught  by  the  apostles  and  attested  in  holy  scripture  (as  norma 
normans).  In  this  sense,  our  Lutheran  Church  is  “apostolic”.  In  our 
view,  however,  the  church’s  ordained  ministry  is  not  of  necessity 
bound  to  a historically  unbroken  chain  of  bishops  and  their 
successors  and,  as  a church  of  the  Lutheran  confession,  we  feel  deeply 
affronted  when  the  “full”  apostolic  legitimacy  of  our  ministry  is 
denied  in  virtue  of  the  absence  of  such  an  unbroken  chain  of 
succession  (cf.  §§38,  53).  In  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  however,  we 
are  able  to  accept  the  succession  of  our  pastors  and  bishops  “as  a 
sign  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  life  of  the  whole  Church”  (§38). 

The  following  are  the  main  further  questions  and  objections 

In  our  reading  of  it,  the  text  on  ministry  equates  the  ordained 
ministry  too  directly  with  the  ministry  of  the  church.  But  alongside 
the  ordained  ministry  there  are  many  other  ministries  which  in  our 
view  are  most  important  for  the  church,  even  if  people  are  not  in 
practice  ordained  to  them.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  text  restricts 
itself  deliberately  to  the  ordained  ministry.  In  our  view,  however,  this 
is  to  take  into  account  only  one  partial  aspect  of  the  ministry  and  its 
embodiment  in  ministries  (services).  It  seems  to  us  necessary, 
therefore,  that  we  and  other  churches  should  examine  the  re- 
lationship and  interconnections  between  the  ordained  ministry  and 
other  ministries  of  the  church. 

Since  it  is  by  word  and  sacrament  that  the  church  (as  creatura  verbi) 
is  created,  developed  and  united,  it  is  certainly  permissible  to  speak  of 
the  members  of  the  “ordained  ministry”  as  “a  focus  of  its  (sc.  the 
church’s)  unity”  (§8).  The  same  can  also  be  said  of  the  eucharist  (§14), 
since,  according  to  1 Corinthians  10:1 6f. , the  shared  communion 
“demonstrates  and  effects”,  in  special  measure,  the  unity  of  the 
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church  (cf.  Eucharist  § 1 9).  When  it  is  said,  however,  that  the  ordained 
minister  in  his  own  person,  when  leading  the  celebration  (§14), 
represents  Christ,  this  seems  to  us  to  jeopardize  the  uniquely  decisive 
personal  action  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  as  the  “Lord’s  Supper”. 
Since  Lutheran  doctrine  differentiates  very  carefully  and  concretely 
between  the  authority  of  the  Lord  who  is  himself  present  in  the 
Supper  and  the  authority  of  the  ordained  minister  whom  he 
authorizes  to  act,  we  cannot  possibly  make  the  validity  of  a 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  depend  on  its  being  conducted  by  an 
ordained  minister,  even  though,  in  practice,  in  the  interests  of  “due” 
order,  we  take  great  care  to  ensure  that  this  is  the  case.  Moreover, 
though  we  have  no  objection  to  describing  the  ordained  minister  as  a 
“priest” — where  the  underlying  idea  here  is  the  act  of  intercession 
(§17  with  Commentary)— we  do  have  misgivings  about  bestowing 
this  title— to  which,  strictly  speaking,  only  Christ  the  Crucified  is 
entitled— on  the  ordained  minister. 

Although  we  find  it  possible  to  envisage  acceptance  of  the  threefold 
ministry  as  “an  expression  of  the  unity  we  seek”,  we  could  certainly 
not  do  so  in  terms  of  “a  means  for  achieving”  this  unity  (§22,  cf.25). 
The  view  that  the  ordering  of  the  ministry— apart  from  the  special 
commission  of  the  ordained  ministry  to  preach  the  gospel  publicly 
and  to  administer  the  sacraments— forms  part  of  the  free  and 
responsible  jurisdiction  of  the  church  is  written  into  our  church’s 
confession  ( CA  7).  The  lay  ministry  of  the  church  elder  and  the  synod 
member  has  been  developed  in  our  church  as  a key  office  of  church 
leadership  and  we  therefore  consider  it  essential  in  any  future  reform 
of  church  ministry  to  relate  these  lay  ministries  to  the  threefold 
ministry. 

In  our  church,  the  bishops  are  pastors  with  a special  mission : that 
of  spiritual  oversight  ( episkope ) of  the  whole  church,  concern  for  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  responsibility  for  the  ordination  of  pastors. 
While  we  are  able  broadly  to  endorse  the  description  of  the  tasks  of 
the  bishop,  the  pastor  (“presbyter”)  and  the  deacon,  given  in 
§§29-31,  we  would  have  to  reject  unambiguously  any  interpretation 
of  the  inter-relationship  of  the  three  ministries  in  a hierarchical  sense. 
Although  such  an  interpretation  is  carefully  avoided  in  the  termi- 
nology employed,  the  layout  of  the  whole  section  nevertheless  gives 
the  impression  of  a gradation  of  ministries  in  a hierarchical  sense.  At 
a point  which  is  most  important  for  the  relationship  of  the  churches 
to  one  another,  therefore,  the  text  betrays  a fuzziness  which  does 
nothing  to  dispel  the  anxiety  that  what  we  have  here  is  not  an 
expression  of  convergence  but  rather  a concealment  of  real  differ- 
ences. In  our  judgment,  convergence  will  only  have  been  achieved 
when  a hierarchy  is  explicitly  excluded. 
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By  ordination  we  understand  an  act  of  calling,  sending,  authorizing 
and  blessing  in  the  name  of  Christ  himself  and  with  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  biblical  gesture  of  the  imposition  of  hands  and 
the  lifelong  validity  and  unrepeatability  of  ordination  are  signs  of 
this.  But  we  do  not  regard  ordination  as  a sacrament  (in  the  sense  of 
the  definition  in  Eucharist  §1)  nor  its  lifelong  validity  as  irrevocable. 
Only  in  this  sense  can  we  endorse  §§39-50  and  we  have  hesitations 
about  accepting  §43  at  all. 

Consequences  for  our  relations  with  other  churches  (Question  2) 

On  the  basis  of  its  confession  of  faith  ( CA  7),  our  church  has  no 
grounds  for  refusing  to  recognize  the  ordained  ministry  of  other 
churches  where  this  ministry  clearly  serves  the  pure  proclamation  of 
the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  in  accordance 
with  Christ’s  institution.  But  if  the  way  to  church  fellowship  is  not  to 
be  blocked,  our  church,  too,  is  bound  to  require  from  other  churches 
a full  recognition  of  its  ordained  ministry,  which  in  its  case  is 
exercised  by  both  men  and  women.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
endorsement  of  the  proposals  in  §§51-55  by  all  the  churches  will 
permit  us  to  achieve  a mutual  recognition  of  ministries  even  with 
those  of  our  neighbour  churches  with  whom  no  such  relationship  of 
mutual  confidence  as  yet  exists. 

Consequences  for  our  own  church  (Question  3) 

The  text  on  the  ministry  is  a powerful  challenge  to  our  church  to 
examine  our  forms  of  ministry.  We  are  prepared,  as  requested,  to 
renew  our  theory  and  practice  of  ministry  (§51).  But  we  can  only  do  so 
by  reflecting  anew,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  inter-relationship 
between  all  ministries  in  the  church.  In  such  a reflection,  the  reform  of 
the  diaconate  and  its  coordination  with  other  ministries,  in  our  view, 
has  a specially  important  place. 


FUTURE  WORK 

1.  Towards  unity:  The  North  Elbian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
requests  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  accept  this  official 
response  as  our  contribution  to  its  next  meeting,  to  interpret  our 
endorsements  as  a partial  consensus  on  the  way  towards  a broader 
consensus,  and  to  throw  more  ecumenical  light  on  our  misgivings  and 
objections. 

Our  church  requests  the  Commission  to  analyze  the  convergence 
process  and,  in  the  light  of  this  analysis,  to  provide  practical  help  of 
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various  kinds  for  the  next  stage  on  the  way  towards  the  mutual 
recognition  for  which  our  church  is  in  principle  prepared. 

2.  Towards  renewal : The  consultation  and  decision-making  pro- 
cess in  our  own  church  clearly  showed  that  the  question  which 
attracted  most  interest  and  was  taken  as  a challenge  to  renewal  was 
the  third  main  question  concerning  guidance  for  our  worship, 
educational,  ethical  and  spiritual  life.  The  answers  given  to  this 
question  in  our  official  responses  to  the  statements  on  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  simply  point  out  the  direction  we  consider 
necessary  and  to  which  we  consider  ourselves  committed  in  our 
future  work. 

3.  In  order  to  make  the  suggestions  of  the  convergence  statements 
fruitful  in  the  work  of  the  congregations  and  to  pursue  on  a broader 
basis  the  questions  and  practical  steps  towards  greater  church 
fellowship,  it  is  our  intention  to  prepare  and  distribute  an  ecumenical 
manual. 

4.  Towards  the  common  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith  today: 
We  have  not  yet  sufficiently  discussed  the  fourth  main 
question  concerning  the  common  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith 
today  and  have  therefore  refrained  from  dealing  with  it  in  the  various 
sections  of  our  official  response.  The  three  ancient  church  creeds 
constitute  part  of  the  basic  stock  for  our  liturgies  and  confessional 
documents.  Beyond  that,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  agreement  on  one 
or  more  of  these  ancient  creeds  would  not,  in  itself,  be  an  adequate 
response  to  the  challenge  to  achieve  a common  expression  of  the 
apostolic  faith  today.  It  is  axiomatic  for  us  that  every  confession  of 
faith  requires  its  casus  confessionis , i.e.  its  necessary  occasion.  In  our 
view  this  occasion  exists  today,  above  all,  in  virtue  of  the  divisions 
and  differences  between  the  churches.  Two  elements  must  therefore 
be  included  in  a contemporary  common  confession:  firstly,  the 
mutual  confession  of  guilt  for  the  fragmentation  of  the  church  and  all 
the  painful  consequences  this  entails,  matched  by  a corresponding 
offer  of  reconciliation  and  mutual  recognition;  secondly,  the  affir- 
mation of  our  unity,  as  described  for  example  in  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation’s  1984  declaration  on  “The  Unity  We  Seek”. 

On  the  recommendation  of  working  group  4,  the  following 
statement  was  adopted  by  the  7th  Assembly  of  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  in  1984: 

“The  true  unity  of  the  church,  which  is  the  unity  of  the  body  of 
Christ  and  participates  in  the  unity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  is  given  in  and  through  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  word 
and  sacrament.  This  unity  is  expressed  as  a communion  in  the 
common  and,  at  the  same  time,  multiform  confession  of  one  and  the 
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same  apostolic  faith.  It  is  a communion  in  holy  baptism  and  in  the 
eucharistic  meal,  a communion  in  which  the  ministries  exercised  are 
recognized  by  all  as  expressions  of  the  ministry  instituted  by  Christ  in 
his  church.  It  is  a communion  where  diversities  contribute  to  fullness 
and  are  no  longer  barriers  to  unity.  It  is  a committed  fellowship,  able 
to  make  common  decisions  and  to  act  in  common. 

“The  diversity  present  in  this  communion  rises  out  of  the  differing 
cultural  and  ethnic  contexts  in  which  the  one  church  of  Christ  lives 
out  its  mission  and  out  of  the  number  of  church  traditions  in  which 
the  apostolic  faith  has  been  maintained,  transmitted,  and  lived 
throughout  the  centuries.  In  recognizing  these  diversities  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  one  apostolic  faith  and  the  one  catholic  church, 
traditions  are  changed,  antagonisms  overcome,  and  mutual 
condemnations  lifted.  The  diversities  are  reconciled  and  transformed 
into  a legitimate  and  indispensable  multiformity  within  the  one  body 
of  Christ. 

“This  communion  lives  out  its  unity  in  confessing  the  one  apostolic 
faith.  It  assembles  in  worship  and  in  intercession  for  all  people.  It  is 
active  in  common  witness  to  Jesus  Christ;  in  advocacy  for  the  weak, 
poor,  and  oppressed;  and  in  striving  for  peace,  justice,  and  freedom. 
It  is  ordered  in  all  its  components  in  conciliar  structures  and  actions. 
It  is  in  need  of  constant  renewal  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a foretaste  of 
that  communion  which  the  Lord  will  at  the  end  of  times  bring  about 
in  his  kingdom.” 

Kiel,  12  February  1985 
The  Synod 
Drager,  President 

The  Church  Council,  for  the  Chairman : Dr  Wilckens,  Bishop 

Bishop  for  Holstein-Liibeck,  Dr  Wilckens 
Bishop  for  Schleswig,  D.  Stoll 
Bishop  for  Hamburg,  D.  Krusche 
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Clarification 

For  reasons  of  space,  we  have  tended  to  concentrate  our  obser- 
vations on  those  points  which  appear  to  be  weak.  There  are  some 
paragraphs  which  we  consider  excellent,  such  as  M1-M6,  e.g.  “In 
particular,  there  are  differences  concerning  the  place  and  forms  of  the 
ordained  ministry.  As  they  engage  in  the  effort  to  overcome  these 
differences,  the  churches  need  to  work  from  the  perspective  of  the 
calling  of  the  whole  people  of  God”,  and  we  must  appreciate  the 
clarity  of  expression  achieved  in  this  last  chapter  which  has  been  of 
use  to  us  in  drafting  our  reply  to  some  questions  put  to  us  by  the 
Provincial  Executive  Committee.  Also,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  frank 
recognition  of  areas  where  it  has  been  impossible  to  reach  agreement 
between  the  churches  (e.g.  M22,  24  on  the  differing  forms  taken  by 
the  threefold  ministry  and  the  relationship  between  the  various 
orders;  E13  Commentary  on  the  real  presence). 

Doubts  about  multilateral  conversations 

1.  The  possibility  of  multiple  interpretations 
In  bilateral  conversations  there  is  a risk  that  the  representatives  of 
the  two  parties  end  up  forging  their  own  theology  which,  although  it 
has  its  beginning  in  the  positions  of  the  two  churches,  ends  up  as 
something  new,  be  it  an  advance  or  a retreat.  However,  the  whole 
dynamic  of  multilateral  conversations  is  different  and  the  main 
danger  would  seem  to  be  that  each  participant  interprets  the 
documents  from  his  own  perspective  without  reaching  a substantial 
agreement.  Even  if  they  were  to  reach  agreement,  the  same  thing 
would  happen  once  the  document  was  released  to  a wider  public.  One 


• Dioceses  of  Argentina,  Northern  Argentina,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Peru:  35,550 
members,  222  parishes,  6 bishops.  No  emphases  in  quotations  are  found  in  the 
original:  all  italics  have  been  done  in  this  drafting  to  indicate  the  key  words. 
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member  of  the  commission  wrote:  “It  is  such  a cleverly  written 
document  that. ...  I feel  there  is  a danger  that  every  church  can  read 
into  it  what  it  likes”,  and : “It  seems  to  me  that  this  apparent  general 
consensus  has  been  reached  because  of  the  new  approach  and  new 
language  used  in  the  document— and  sometimes  because  of  what  is 
not  said  (e.g.  only  mentioning  the  word  sacrament  in  connection  with 
baptism  in  the  final  paragraph  of  B23).” 

2.  The  contemporary  difficulty  of  dogmatic  definitions 

Running  the  risks  inherent  in  any  generalization,  one  can  say  that, 
in  spite  of  divergences,  for  the  space  of  some  eighteen  centuries  there 
existed  an  adequate  common  conceptual  framework  to  allow  the 
formulation  of  general  dogmatic  definitions.  However,  in  recent 
decades  philosophical  pluralism  and  cultural  diversification  have 
undermined  this  framework.  New  discoveries  in  the  fields  of  seman- 
tics, linguistics  and  the  sociology  of  knowledge  have  raised  doubts  as 
to  the  possibility  of  drafting  doctrinal  statements  akin  to  the 
Chalcedonian  definition  which  came  to  be  accepted  as  the  authori- 
tative solution  to  the  Christological  problems  posed  in  the  fourth 
century.  We  believe  that  it  is  still  possible  provided  that  one  realizes 
that  there  will  be  serious  problems  with  the  exegesis  of  the  document 
and  its  application  in  a given  situation.  Furthermore,  such  statements 
will  not  have  the  same  impact  on  the  life  of  the  church  today  since 
they  will  tend  to  fulfil  a more  pedagogic  role  than  they  did  in  the  past. 
Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  out-of-date  techniques  are  still  being 
used  in  interconfessional  negotiations  and  conversations  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  new  range  of  problems  facing  thinkers 
today. 

3.  Realism  in  assessing  their  true  importance 

The  document  asks  a question  about  “the  extent  to  which  your 
church  can  recognize  in  this  text  the  faith  of  the  church  throughout 
the  ages”.  The  real  object  of  faith  has  never  been  a doctrinal 
definition  but  rather  Jesus  Christ  himself  and  although  Augustine 
! and  Luther  believed  in  the  same  Saviour,  it  is  not  clear  that  they  had 
the  same  understanding  of  this  faith.  We  therefore  ask  if  one  can 
speak  of  “the  faith  of  the  church  throughout  the  ages”  without 
making  a series  of  clarifications  which  are  not  found  in  the  document. 

Concerns  about  methodology 

1.  The  two  starting  points 

In  the  search  for  Christian  unity  one  can  start  from  either  of  two 
presuppositions : ( 1 ) We  are  Christian,  the  truth  will  be  found  in  our 
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union ; or  (2)  Christians  ought  to  unite  on  the  basis  of  the  truth.  The 
first  of  these  can  degenerate  into  the  facile  assumption  that  the  truth  is 
basically  the  sum  of  the  different  emphases  dear  to  each  group,  while 
the  second  can  end  as  an  unhealthy  preoccupation  with  details  of 
minor  importance.  While  not  maintaining  that  these  are  strictly 
contradictory,  we  believe  that  the  second  cannot  be  left  out  of 
consideration  and  would  have  liked  to  see  more  concern  for  the 
“church  which  has  to  renew  herself  continually”,  particularly  in  the 
sections  on  baptism  and  eucharist,  since  we  do  not  accept  that  a 
consensus  based  largely  on  the  status  quo  is  always  right. 

Some  years  ago  the  distinction  was  made  between  “descriptive 
metaphysics”  and  “prescriptive  metaphysics”.  In  the  former,  one 
tries  to  determine  how  people  are  thinking ; in  the  latter,  how  they 
ought  to  think.  Theologians  face  a similar  situation  which  requires 
that  they  define  their  objectives.  The  present  document  does  not 
contain  a section  on  authority  but  it  seems  that  it  aims  to  be  largely 
descriptive  trusting  that  the  tradition  of  the  church  is  sound,  or  in  the 
terms  used  in  a previous  document— scripture,  Tradition  and 
traditions— her  traditions  are  reliable  (in  spite  of  M33,  v.  M34;  M34 
Commentary). 

2.  Hermeneutical  considerations 

Doubt  was  expressed  about  the  hermeneutic  implicit  in  the  use  of 
scriptural  references  in  the  document.  One  example  must  suffice  for 
the  moment:  the  Pauline  epistles  are  very  largely  “occasional 
theology”,  that  is  products  of  a specific  situation,  written  to  solve  it. 
Is  it  legitimate  to  use  just  them  as  the  sources  for  a generalized 
theology?  For  example,  in  B2  the  Pauline  references  to  baptism  are 
used  to  suggest  what  is  the  significance  of  baptism ; however,  Paul  was 
writing  to  mature  adults  who  were  still  making  an  open  confession  of 
faith.  Can  one  apply  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Paul  to  everyone  who 
has  been  baptized,  even  if  they  have  lapsed  afterwards,  or  only  to 
adults  who  have  remained  faithful  to  their  baptismal  vows  (e.g.  the 
more  wide-reaching  concepts  of  covenant  and  grace)?  We  suggest 
that  the  principles  behind  the  use  made  of  biblical  quotations  in  this 
type  of  document  deserve  more  study  than  they  have  received  up  till 
now  and  that  in  this  specific  case  one  ought  not  ignore  Romans  2 : 
28-29  where  Paul  clearly  puts  circumcision,  the  sacramental  rite  of 
the  Old  Testament,  on  a lower  plane  than  the  reality  it  intended  to 
signify. 

3.  Unresolved  tensions 

We  have  the  impression  that  at  times  statements  from  different 
schools  of  thought  have  been  laid  side  by  side  without  achieving  a real 
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synthesis,  e.g.  in  the  first  two  sentences  of  B2 : “Baptism  is  the  sign  of 
new  life. . . It  unites  the  one  baptized  with  Christ  and  with  his  people.” 
How  does  a sign  effect  the  union  presupposed  in  the  second  sentence? 

4.  Idealistic  language 

The  document  seems  to  use  language  in  an  optimistic  way  as  if  the 
ideal  is  always  achieved.  This  is  particularly  so  at  times  when  using 
the  copula  “is”  which  in  any  case  lends  itself  to  a variety  of 
interpretations. 

The  chapter  on  baptism 

1.  The  copula  “is” 

Should  we  deduce  from  B2,  “Baptism  is  participation  in  Christ’s 
death  and  resurrection”,  an  ex  opere  operato  doctrine?  —above  all  in 
the  light  of  B8,  “Personal  commitment  is  necessary  for  responsible 
membership  in  the  Body  of  Christ”  (cf.  B 1 2 Commentary  2nd  par).  If 
a qualifying  clause  similar  to  the  Anglican  article  27  “whereby,  as  by 
an  instrument,  they  that  receive  Baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the 
Church;  the  promises  of  forgiveness  of  sin. . . are  visibly  signed  and 
sealed. . .”  had  been  included  beforehand,  there  would  not  be  much 
room  for  doubt.  Without  it,  there  is. 

In  spite  of  the  possible  safeguards  in  sections  III,  Baptism  and 
Faith,  and  IV,  Baptismal  Practice,  e.g.  “The  necessity  of  faith  for  the 
reception  of  the  salvation  embodied  and  set  forth  in  baptism  is 
acknowledged  by  all  churches”  (B8),  “Baptism  in  its  full  meaning 
signifies  and  effects  both”  (B12),  the  net  result  is  a theology  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  inadequate,  above  all  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  popular  understanding  of  religion  and  the  practice  of  the  majority 
in  Latin  America. 

2.  Challenging  comments 

In  the  commentary  on  B14,  the  document  comments  that  the 
churches  which  do  not  admit  baptized  children  to  the  holy  com- 
munion without  some  further  rite  “may  wish  to  ponder  whether  they 
have  fully  appreciated  and  accepted  the  consequences  of  baptism”. 
We  believe  that  this  is  a question  which  the  Province  should  study. 

In  B13  one  finds  the  definitive  statement  that  “baptism  is  an 
unrepeatable  act”.  It  is  not  so  regarded  by  many  non-Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  this  continent*  and  the  matter  deserves  further  exam- 


* Practices  vary  from  church  to  church:  some  do  not  recognize  the  validity  of  Roman 
Catholic  baptism,  others  practise  believer’s  baptism,  some  “re-baptize”  adults  coming 
from  other  Protestant  groups.  Given  the  total  numbers  involved,  this  problem  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  concerning  a small  fringe  group. 
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ination,  particularly  in  those  dioceses  of  the  Province  where  there  is 
pressure  to  conform  to  “popular  Protestant  practice”.  We  ought  to 
think  seriously  about  current  practices  in  our  churches  with  the  aim 
of  formulating  a well-founded  theology  to  regulate  what  is 
happening. 

3.  Lack  of  a unifying  principle 

Neither  in  this  chapter  nor  in  the  following  one  on  the  eucharist  is 
there  a key-concept  which  underlies  the  whole  and  gives  it  coherence. 
There  is  one  candidate  for  this  role:  covenant  and  we  regret  that  the 
opportunity  has  been  missed. 

The  chapter  on  the  eucharist 

We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  some  key  issues. 

1 . At  the  end  of  El  it  is  said  that  the  eucharist  “has  acquired  many 
names:  for  example,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  breaking  of  bread,  the 
holy  communion. . . , the  mass”.  Some  members  of  the  commission 
questioned  the  underlying  assumption:  i.e.  the  different  names 
denote  the  same  underlying  reality.  In  practice,  each  term  has 
acquired  a different  doctrinal  emphasis  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
divergences  are  too  great  to  be  usefully  subsumed  under  one  label 
(compare  the  use  of  the  term  “socialist”  in  “Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics”  and  “Christian  socialist”). 

2.  Section  II,  The  Meaning  of  the  Eucharist,  has  as  its  aim  the  study 
of  the  significance  of  the  eucharist  under  five  heads  which  apparently 
are  all  equally  important.  It  would  seem  that  the  biblical  account 
gives  a special  priority  to  one  of  these  and  that  the  idea  of  anamnesis 
ought  to  serve  as  the  key  concept  within  the  general  setting  of  the 
covenant. 

3.  We  cannot  agree  that  one  should  to  translate  anamnesis  by 
“memorial”.  “Remembrance”  is  used  in  the  quotation  of  1 
Corinthians  1 1 : 23-25  but  from  then  on  one  only  finds  the  term 
“memorial”.  Although  it  has  become  a semi-technical  term  when 
used  in  this  context  and  it  could  be  argued  that  as  such  it  has  the  same 
meaning  as  “remembrance”,  we  object  to  the  practice  on  the  grounds 
that  while  “memorial”  is  not  a dynamic  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
anamnesis  there  is  a perfectly  good  English  word  “commemoration” 
which  is  and  this  latter  should  therefore  be  used  in  technical  works 
even  if  the  less  recondite  “remembrance”  is  retained  for  popular  use. 
As  it  stands,  “memorial”  leaves  the  document  open  to  serious 
misunderstanding,  especially  in  the  light  of  past  debates. 

The  words  of  institution  contain  three  key  indicators : anamnesis , 
“covenant”  and  the  emphasis  on  the  death  of  Jesus  “for  the  remission 
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of  sins”;  the  section  which  deals  with  the  significance  of  the  eucharist 
(E2-26)  seems  to  diverge  widely  from  these  guidelines ; for  example 
the  offertory  of  bread  and  wine  expresses  the  offering  of  the  fruits  of 
human  labours  to  the  Father  (E4).  While  not  wishing  to  deny  that  in 
other  settings  this  would  be  wholesome  and  right,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  in  this  context  the  offertory  is  considered  by  some  to  be  bad 
symbolism  since  the  elements  which  will  become  the  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  should  symbolize  consistently  the  divine 
initiative  in  redemption  rather  than  play  two  contradictory  roles  in  a 
short  space  of  time. 

4.  In  general  terms  we  would  criticize  this  chapter  as  containing  too 
much  description  of  current  practices  and  insufficient  application  of 
the  biblical  guidelines. 

5.  We  should  not  allow  to  pass  unnoticed  the  fact  that  in  paragraph 
32  the  document  implies  that,  being  secondary,  the  reservation  of  the 
sacrament  is  acceptable  and  all  churches  should  respect  the  custom  of 

i those  which  practise  it.  Although  welcoming  as  a great  advance  the 
emphases  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  on  the  use  of  the  host  for  sick- 
! communion  and  its  being  consumed  during  the  service,  we  consider 
! that  this  is  not  adequate  and  that  despite  its  deep  roots  in  the  Latin 
culture,  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  adoration  is  not  negotiable 
I practice  but  a mistaken  one. 

The  chapter  on  ministry 

This  is  in  general  excellent;  above  all  the  frame  of  reference  which  is 
I set  up  at  the  beginning  about  the  people  of  God  and  commentary  1 1 
i which  recognizes  the  complicated  factors  involved  in  the  evolution  of 
I the  ordained  ministry  and  the  need  to  avoid  considering  the 
| particular  form  adopted  by  one’s  own  church,  to  be  the  form 
! instituted  by  Christ.  We  would  like  to  see  a clearer  recognition  of  the 
i social  and  cultural  factors  which  conditioned  the  process  (M 19)  and 
■ as  a result  a greater  willingness  to  scrutinize  afresh  the  traditional 
i concepts  involved  in  it  such  as  the  indelibility  of  holy  orders  (nb  M40 
Commentary)  so  as  to  see  if  they  can  be  adequately  understood 
| within  our  present  conceptual  framework. 

We  doubt  whether  the  mention  of  prophetic  and  charismatic 
ministries  in  M33  is  sufficient  to  balance  up  the  confidence  shown  in 
I tradition  and  the  apostolic  succession  (M33,  34)— the  church  not 
I composed  of  soldiers  who  can  be  drilled  into  discipline  but  of  sheep 
I who  are  continually  straying.  The  reference  to  the  need  for  “an 
ordained  minister”  at  the  level  of  the  local  eucharistic  community 
> (M27)  is  an  unjustified  assumption  in  the  context  and  would 
disqualify  some  Protestant  denominations  if  taken  strictly. 
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It  would  be  useful  to  clarify  at  a future  date  the  fundamental 
concept  of  “holy  order”;  nevertheless,  the  document  provides  plenty 
of  food  for  thought  and  interconfessional  conversation  and  we  would 
specifically  mention  the  need  to  develop  in  all  its  fullness  the  threefold 
ministry  with  the  restoration  of  the  diaconate  to  its  proper  status.  We 
hope  that  the  last  section  about  mutual  recognition  of  ministries 
receives  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Conclusion 

While  the  document  as  a whole  represents  an  impressive  advance, 
there  remains  plenty  of  ground  to  cover  still.  In  our  opinion  this 
includes  further  revision  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a 
theology  which  will  revitalize  the  church  in  the  last  years  of  this 
century. 


Santiago,  January  1985 


John  Cobb 
Andrew  Couch 
David  Evans 
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To  put  Lima  in  perspective,  we  need  to  look  both  backwards  and 
forwards.  In  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  seen  as  representing  the  fruit 
of  over  fifty  years  of  patient  ecumenical  study,  beginning  from  the 
first  Faith  and  Order  conference  held  in  Lausanne  in  1927.  But  this 
statement  is  not  the  terminus  to  which  interchurch  dialogue  has  been 
striving.  Baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  are  not  simply  matters  of 
doctrinal  concern;  they  touch  deeply  on  the  whole  life,  worship  and 
witness  of  the  church.  Lima  therefore  represents  a stage— an 
important  stage— in  via  towards  the  final  goal  when  all  the  churches 
will  not  only  have  achieved  doctrinal  agreement  but  will  have  reached 
the  point  of  living  and  acting  in  visible  unity.  It  must  help  us  to  look 
deeply  at  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  our  own  church  as  the  condition 
of  contributing  positively  in  an  ecumenical  dimension. 

Although  it  describes  itself  as  an  agreed  statement,  Lima  is  not 
intended  to  be  a formula  of  agreement,  to  which  all  the  parties 
I involved  can  fully  subscribe.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  bilateral 
; statements  such  as  the  Arcic  (Anglican-Roman  Catholic 
International  Commission)  report.  As  the  preface  admits,  and  as  any 
; church  member  will  immediately  realize,  total  consensus  is  not  yet 
possible  between  all  the  participating  bodies.  The  WCC  consists  of 
; some  three  hundred  members,  representing  a wide  range  of  con- 
fessional traditions.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  also  includes 
theologians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  churches  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  WCC  itself. 

The  purpose  of  Lima  may  therefore  be  regarded  primarily  as 
descriptive , i.e.  it  sets  out  side  by  side  the  differing  convictions  and 


• 376,000  members,  520  parishes,  527  pastors. 
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practices  of  the  churches  in  regard  to  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry. 
It  aims  also  to  draw  out  the  considerable  degree  of  theological 
convergence  which  has  emerged,  and  it  underlines  the  fact  that  the 
churches,  even  where  there  is  a wide  diversity  of  practice,  have 
already  reached  “a  large  measure  of  theological  agreement”. 

That  theologians  of  such  widely  different  traditions  should  be  able  to 
speak  so  harmoniously  about  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  is  unpre- 
cedented in  the  modern  ecumenical  movement  (p.ix). 

The  text  of  the  document  indicates  the  major  areas  of  convergence;  it 
appeals  for  them  to  be  recognized  and  developed  as  a means  of 
growing  together  into  the  deeper  experience  of  Christian  unity. 

These  convergences  give  assurance  that  despite  nfiuch  diversity  in 
theological  expression  the  churches  have  much  in  common  in  their 
understanding  of  the  faith.  The  resultant  text  aims  to  become  part  of  a 
faithful  and  sufficient  reflection  of  the  common  Christian  Tradition  on 
essential  elements  of  Christian  communion.  In  the  process  of  growing 
together  in  mutual  trust,  the  churches  must  develop  these  doctrinal 
convergences  step  by  step,  until  they  are  finally  able  to  declare  together 
that  they  are  living  in  communion  with  one  another  in  continuity  with  the 
apostles  and  the  teachings  of  the  universal  Church. 

This  Lima  text  represents  the  significant  theological  convergence 
which  Faith  and  Order  has  discerned  and  formulated. 

Lima,  however,  is  realistic  enough  to  recognize  that  many 
differences  in  belief  and  practice  still  need  to  be  resolved.  These 
differences  are  indicated  chiefly  in  the  commentaries  that  are  added 
alongside  the  text.  This  raises  an  important  question  for  a church  in 
formulating  an  official  response.  What  is  the  status  of  the  com- 
mentaries? Are  they  an  integral  part  of  the  total  document?  Do  they 
carry  an  equal  weight  with  the  text  itself? 

For  example,  some  Anglicans  may  find  difficulty  with  the  com- 
mentary on  the  eucharist  (E8): 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  significance  of  the  eucharist  as  intercession  that 
references  to  the  eucharist  in  Catholic  theology  as  “propitiatory  sacrifice” 
may  be  understood.  The  understanding  is  that  there  is  only  one  expiation, 
that  of  the  unique  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  made  actual  in  the  eucharist  and 
presented  before  the  Father  in  the  intercession  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church 
for  all  humanity. 

In  the  light  of  the  biblical  conception  of  memorial,  all  churches  might 
want  to  review  the  old  controversies  about  “sacrifice”  and  deepen  their 
understanding  of  the  reasons  why  other  traditions  than  their  own  have 
either  used  or  rejected  this  term. 
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This  committee  itself  finds  no  objection  to  this  viewpoint;  indeed  it 
welcomes  the  attempt  to  find  rapprochement  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  understandings  of  the  eucharist.  But  while  drawing 
attention  to  such  a statement  on  the  grounds  that  it  might  not  find 
unanimous  approval,  we  would  again  point  out  that  it  belongs  not  to 
the  text  itself,  but  is  one  of  the  commentaries. 

As  to  the  text  itself,  because  it  is  largely  descriptive  in  character  and 
concerned  with  theological  convergence,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  it 
with  which  we  should  want  positively  to  disagree.  Such  reservations 
as  we  have  would  centre  round  details  of  emphasis.  For  example, 
“Baptism”,  Section  1,  dealing  with  the  institution  of  baptism  in  the 
New  Testament  records,  concludes  with  the  sentence:  “The  churches 
today  continue  this  practice  as  a rite  of  commitment  to  the  Lord  who 
bestows  his  grace  upon  his  people.”  We  would  not  disagree  with  this 
statement  but  we  would  see  the  primary  emphasis  of  baptism  in  the 
New  Testament  as  representing  our  Lord’s  commitment  to  his  church 
rather  than  our  commitment.  But  the  chapter  as  a whole  represents  k 
balanced  theology  of  baptism,  and  all  that  we  wish  to  infer  here  is  that 
there  are  certain  statements  with  which  we  would  not  be  entirely 
happy,  if  taken  out  of  context. 

We  have  begun  this  report  by  indicating  that  certain  reservations 
arise  in  our  mind,  but  we  would  wish  to  stress  that  these  are  of  a minor 
character.  We  find  Lima  a very  positive  document,  admirable  in  its 
comprehensiveness,  its  honesty  of  approach,  and  its  economy  of 
style.  As  an  effort  in  reconciliation,  it  deserves  our  serious  con- 
sideration. It  does  not  attempt  to  cover  over  differences,  nor  is  it 
superficial  in  searching  for  areas  of  agreement.  Lima  claims  that  the 
basis  for  all  joint  examination  of  differences  in  “the  tradition  of  the 
gospel  testified  in  scripture,  transmitted  in  and  by  the  Church 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (p.ix).  This  is  the  stance  of  the 
preamble  to  our  own  constitution  which  says  that  our  doctrinal 
criteria  are  primarily  scripture  and  the  profession  of  faith  of  the 
primitive  church.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  ARCIC  dialogue  is 
“founded  in  the  scriptures  and  on  the  ancient  common  traditions” 
(Common  Declaration  of  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Archbishop  Ramsey  of 
Canterbury).  Thus  there  is  established  the  basic  pattern  of  belief  and 
practice,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  convergence  between  differing 
theological  viewpoints  begins  to  appear.  Much  of  the  strength  of 
Lima  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  its  summaries  of  the  New  Testament 
i evidence.  These  provide  a concise  conspectus  of  New  Testament 
! theology,  that  should  prove  valuable  to  clergy,  students,  teachers  and 
j others. 

One  other  feature  in  Lima’s  methodology  is  noteworthy.  It 
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recognizes  that  the  controversies  between  the  churches  on  baptism, 
eucharist  and  ministry  are  deep-rooted  in  history;  they  were  for- 
mulated in  the  language  and  categories  of  the  past.  Lima  believes  that 
many  of  our  historical  controversies  are  susceptible  to  reconciliation 
through  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere  of  Christian  life  in  the 
twentieth  century.  As  the  churches  seek  to  carry  out  the  task  of 
mission  and  renewal  in  the  world,  they  are  asking  how  their  patterns 
of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  are  fitted  to  meet  this  task. 
Further,  with  the  notable  development  of  biblical  and  patristic 
studies,  liturgical  renewal,  and  not  least  with  ecumenical  progress, 
many  of  our  former  controversies  are  being  seen  in  a new  light. 

In  other  words  what  Lima  appears  to  say  to  the  churches  is  that  as  we 
live  in  a time  of  change,  it  is  also  a time  of  ecumenical  opportunity. 
Hence  the  urgency  for  our  church  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
document  and  respond  to  it  not  only  in  an  official  written  statement 
but  at  the  deeper  levels  of  the  church’s  life. 


Baptism 

The  attitude  to  Lima  we  have  indicated  in  general  terms  applies  to  the 
chapter  on  baptism.  We  consider  it  to  be  balanced  and  compre- 
hensive. In  certain  respects  it  might  be  seen  as  a salutory  corrective  to 
aspects  of  our  own  teaching  and  practice.  But  there  are  points  where 
we  would  like  to  see  a more  definite  emphasis  or  clearer  definition. 

In  the  doctrinal  section,  Anglicans  will  find  little  reference  to 
baptism  as  the  sacrament  of  regeneration.  The  “new  birth”  (John  3)  is 
included  in  the  list  of  New  Testament  images  (B2),  but  regeneration  is 
not  explicitly  mentioned  again.  Some  of  us  would  regard  it  as  being 
covered  in  the  section  as  a whole  while  others  would  detect  a 
confusion  between  regeneration  and  conversion.  Anglicans  familiar 
with  Article  27  will  also  miss  any  reference  to  baptism  as  “grafting”, 
and  any  distinct  emphasis  on  the  concept  of  “adoption  to  sonship”. 

Lima  deals  with  the  relation  of  baptism  and  faith  with  a clarity  that 
should  be  helpful  to  the  confused.  It  views  faith  as  man’s  response  to 
God’s  gift,  so  that  faith  is  necessary  “to  receive  the  salvation 
embodied  and  set  forth  in  baptism”  (B8).  It  follows  then  that  faith  as 
response  to  God’s  gift  is  not  simply  momentary,  but  a continuing  and 
growing  experience.  Further,  personal  commitment  is  necessary  for 
responsible  membership  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

Lima  is  particularly  strong  on  the  aspect  of  the  church  as  the 
community  of  faith,  in  which  baptism  is  administered.  It  lays  stress 
on  the  baptismal  responsibility  which  devolves  on  all  local 
congregations. 
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At  every  baptism  the  whole  congregation  reaffirms  its  faith  in  God  and 
pledges  itself  to  provide  an  environment  of  witness  and  service.  Baptism 
should,  therefore,  always  be  celebrated  and  developed  in  the  setting  of  the 
Christian  community  (B12). 

In  this  context  Lima  warns  those  who  practise  infant  baptism  of 
the  dangers  of  indiscriminate  baptism.  We  consider  that  the  Church 
of  Ireland— and  Anglicans  in  general— might  well  take  this  aspect  of 
Lima  seriously  to  heart. 

Some  of  us  considered  Lima  to  be  weak  in  its  defence  of  infant 
baptism.  Others  saw  it  as  an  interesting  attempt  to  show  that  infant 
baptism  and  believers’  baptism  are  not  theologically  opposed  but 
might  coexist  as  pointing  to  different  aspects  of  the  fullness  of  truth. 
Here  it  is  important  to  note  that  Lima  emphatically  asserts  the  act  of 
baptism  to  be  unrepeatable:  “Any  practice  which  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  ‘re-baptism’  must  be  avoided”  (B13). 

Commentary  (b)  on  paragraph  14  deals  with  confirmation. 

Those  churches  which  baptize  children  but  refuse  them  a share  in  the 
eucharist  before  such  a rite  may  wish  to  ponder  whether  they  have  fully 
appreciated  and  accepted  the  consequence  of  baptism. 

Insofar  as  this  may  be  aimed  at  Anglican  practice,  we  should  regard  it 
; as  based  on  a misunderstanding  of  our  situation. 

In  general  we  found  this  chapter  on  baptism  interesting  and  in  some 
respects  stimulating.  At  the  same  time  we  were  left  with  a feeling  of 
i uneasiness  as  to  where  the  main  thrust  of  its  teaching  lies.  (Perhaps 
this  is  inevitable  in  a document  of  ecumenical  origin.)  In  this 
connection  we  should  like  to  submit  two  comments : 

1 . We  felt  that  there  was  need  of  a preliminary  section  on  sacraments 
and  their  place  in  the  church.  The  sacraments  are  described  as 
“signs”,  but  whether  they  are  mere  symbols  or  effective  signs 
(instruments)  does  not  explicitly  emerge  (cf.  Articles  of  Religion 
XXV  Book  of  Common  Prayer). 

2.  It  would  also  have  been  helpful  if  a baptismal  liturgy  had  been 
provided.  This  might  have  given  life  to  the  text  and  revealed  more 
clearly  the  direction  of  its  teaching. 

: Eucharist 

| In  this  chapter  the  eucharist  is  expounded  in  a manner  that  is 
characteristic  in  contemporary  theological  and  liturgical  circles. 
Drawing  its  inspiration  from  recent  biblical,  patristic  and  liturgical 
scholarship,  it  is  eirenic  in  its  approach  and  successfully  transcends 
the  old  divisive  controversies.  In  the  broad  scope  of  its  exposition,  it 
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should  extend  the  eucharistic  vision  of  many  church  members.  By  the 
same  token  it  is  possible  that  many  will  find  its  general  approach  too 
cerebral  and  too  remote  from  the  sacramental  experience  of  the 
ordinary  church  member.  It  includes  much  that  is  essentially 
theological  interpretation,  not  directly  based  on  the  evidence  of  the 
New  Testament.  While  rightly  drawing  out  the  centrality  of  the 
eucharist,  Lima  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  claiming  for  it  much  that  is 
to  be  predicated  of  the  Christian  life  in  general.  Once  again  we  would 
not  positively  disassociate  ourselves  from  the  statements  of  the  text, 
but  we  think  that  in  this  case  there  is  a degree  of  over-emphasis  that 
would  be  alien  to  the  mind  of  the  average  congregation. 

The  chapter  begins  with  a brief  survey  of  the  New  Testament 
evidence.  One  important  text  that  appears  to  be  overlooked  (in 
accordance  with  the  contemporary  trend)  is  1 Corinthians 
11 :26— the  eucharist  as  a proclaiming  of  the  Lord’s  death— which 
would  appear  to  be  central  in  the  prayer  book  interpretation.  Also  in 
line  with  contemporary  exegesis  much  is  made  of  the  link  between  the 
eucharist  and  the  other  meals  of  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life— a link 
which  seems  to  us  to  have  minimal  significance  in  our  understanding 
of  the  sacrament. 

Lima  attempts  to  avoid  the  old  controversies  that  centred  around 
the  categories  of  presence  and  sacrifice.  It  does  so  by  concentrating 
attention  on  the  eucharist  as  anamnesis  or  memorial.  Anamnesis  is 
seen  as  having  a dynamic  significance.  It  is  not  only  a calling  to  mind 
of  what  is  past.  It  is  the  “living  and  effective  sign  of  his  sacrifice, 
accomplished  once  and  for  all  on  the  cross  and  still  operative  on 
behalf  of  all  humankind”  (E5).  Christ  himself  is  present  in  this 
anamnesis  so  that  the  eucharist  is  essentially  the  action  of  Christ 
himself.  (Similarly  the  Arcic  report  insists  on  Christ  being  present 
and  active  in  the  eucharistic  celebration.)  Lima  lays  stress  on  the 
unique  and  unrepeatable  character  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  (cf.  again 
Arcic).  We  cannot  think  that  it  has  been  entirely  successful  in 
reinterpreting  the  Catholic  description  of  the  eucharist  as  “propitiary 
sacrifice”  (see  above). 

Anamnesis  also  refers  to  the  content  of  the  preached  word.  The 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  includes  and  is  reinforced  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  word. 

An  important  section  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  role  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  appeals  for  restoration  in  the  liturgy  of  the  epiklesis  or 
invocation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  community  and  the  elements.  Some  of 
us  hold  that  this  goes  beyond  our  tradition  and  is  unnecessary.  The 
suggestion  that  the  whole  action  of  the  eucharist  has  an  “epikletic” 
character  would  seem  to  be  more  in  line  with  the  emphasis  in  our  own 
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formularies  on  the  spiritual  character  of  the  service  as  a whole. 

We  find  much  to  approve  in  the  way  that  Lima  keeps  the  eucharist 
firmly  anchored  in  the  reality  of  the  church’s  life  in  the  world.  The 
community  reconciled  in  the  eucharist  becomes  in  turn  the  instru- 
ment of  reconciliation.  The  sharing  of  the  eucharist  challenges  us  to 
fight  against  injustice  and  oppression.  The  love  of  Christ  which  we 
experience  sends  us  out  in  the  service  of  human  need. 

The  final  section  on  “the  celebration  of  the  eucharist”  includes  a 
list  of  the  elements  that  might  be  expected  to  be  included  in  a modern 
liturgy.  The  Order  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
Alternative  Prayer  Book  1984  measures  up  satisfactorily  to  the 
requirements  laid  down. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  true  president  at  every  eucharist  is  Christ 
himself  and  that  “in  most  churches  this  presidency  is  signified  by  an 
ordained  minister”.  While  we  find  that  there  is  much  to  approve  in 
this  paragraph  (E29),  we  should  require  it  to  be  given  stronger 
definition,  together  with  some  reference  to  episcopal  ordination. 

The  commentary  on  paragraph  28  refers  to  the  use  at  the  eucharist 
in  some  churches  of  local  food  and  drink  rather  than  the  bread  and 
wine  commanded  by  Christ.  We  cannot  accept  the  suggestion  that 
under  normal  conditions  this  might  be  a feature  which  could  be 
regarded  as  changeable  according  to  the  decision  of  the  church. 

Ministry 

It  is  in  this  area  that  the  descriptive  method  of  Lima  becomes  most 
apparent.  It  has  to  be  content  to  record  the  existence  of  different 
conceptions  of  the  ministry— episcopal  and  non-episcopal,  those 
which  have  preserved  apostolic  succession  and  those  which  lack  it, 
churches  which  practise  the  ordination  of  women  and  those  which  do 
not.  Yet  against  the  background  of  wide  diversity  of  practice,  Lima 
maps  out  very  definite  lines  of  theological  convergence.  Anglicans 
will  find  reassurance  as  well  as  hope  in  the  direction  suggested  for 
future  development. 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  begins  by  considering  the  calling  of 
the  whole  people  of  God.  This  provides  the  broad  context  in  which 
the  role  of  the  ministry  must  be  discussed,  as  we  ask  how  the  life  of  the 
church  is  to  be  understood  and  ordered  so  that  the  gospel  may  be 
spread  and  the  community  built  up  in  love. 

It  is  found  necessary  at  the  outset  to  define  certain  terms. 
Particularly,  the  document  distinguishes  between  ministry  in  the 
general  sense— that  is,  the  service  which  belongs  to  the  whole  people 
of  God,  whether  as  individuals,  as  a local  community,  or  as  the 
universal  church— and  the  ordained  ministry  which 
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refers  to  persons  who  have  received  a charism  and  whom  the  church 
appoints  for  service  by  ordination  through  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  laying  on  of  hands  (M7). 

We  would  consider  this  distinction  to  reflect  clearly  the  teaching  of 
our  own  formularies. 

The  biblical  material  is  again  handled  very  concisely.  It  de- 
monstrates that  from  the  beginning  there  were  differentiated  roles 
in  the  Christian  community  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
ordained  ministry  is  “constitutive  for  the  life  and  witness  of  the 
church”  (M8).  Ordained  ministers  are  seen  as  representatives  of 
Christ,  leaders  and  teachers  and  pastors.  Yet  they  exist  only  in  and  for 
the  community,  and  as  such  “have  no  existence  apart  from  the 
community”  (Ml 2).  Since  the  ordained  ministry  reminds  the  com- 
munity of  its  dependence  on  Christ,  and  serves  to  build  it  up  in  him  by 
word  and  sacrament,  its  work  in  the  church  finds  a special  focus  in  its 
presidency  at  the  eucharist.  In  this  connection  Lima  defends  the  use 
of  the  word  “priest”  to  designate  the  ordained  minister,  although  it  is 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament.  The  designation  points  beyond  the 
minister  to  the  priestly  ministry  of  Christ  whom  he  represents  and  the 
priestly  character  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  also  the  representative. 

Lima  is  also  helpful  in  its  brief  history  and  analysis  of  the  threefold 
pattern  of  ministry,  which  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
emerged  at  a very  early  stage  in  the  church’s  life,  and  which  was 
centred  on  the  episcopate.  Although  other  forms  of  ministry  have 
developed,  Lima  suggests  that 

the  threefold  ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon  may  serve  today  as 
an  expression  of  the  unity  we  seek  and  also  as  a means  for  achieving  it 
(M22). 

Consequently,  it  insists  that  churches  which  do  not  have  the  threefold 
pattern  will  need 

to  ask  themselves  whether  the  threefold  pattern  as  developed  does  not 
have  a powerful  claim  to  be  accepted  by  them  (M25). 

There  is  much  here  that  is  in  line  with  Anglican  thought,  as  there  is 
also  in  the  important  section  IV  on  “Succession  in  the  apostolic 
tradition”.  Lima  shows  that  apostolicity  and  succession  in  the 
ministry  are  closely  related  to  life  and  witness.  Apostolic  succession  in 
the  ministry  is 

an  expression  of  the  permanence  and,  therefore,  of  the  continuity  of 
Christ’s  own  mission  in  which  the  Church  participates.  Within  the  Church 
the  ordained  ministry  has  a particular  task  of  preserving  and  actualizing 
apostolic  faith.  The  orderly  transmission  of  the  ordained  ministry  is 
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therefore  a powerful  expression  of  the  continuity  of  the  Church 
throughout  history;  it  also  underlines  the  calling  of  the  ordained  minister 
as  a guardian  of  the  faith  (M35). 

Lima  appeals  for  recognition  of  the  fact  that  continuity  in  apostolic 
faith,  worship  and  mission  has  been  preserved  in  churches  which  have 
not  retained  the  form  of  historic  episcopate,  and  also  that  the  reality 
and  the  function  of  the  episcopal  ministry  has  been  preserved  in  many 
of  these  churches.  It  suggests  that  today  these  churches,  without 
impugning  the  validity  of  their  own  form  of  ministry,  are  willing  to 
accept  episcopal  succession  as  a sign  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  life  of 
the  whole  church. 

If  there  is  much  in  all  this  which  Anglicans  can  accept  and  approve, 
Lima  also  suggests  that 

the  threefold  pattern  stands  evidently  in  need  of  reform  (M24). 

This  is,  of  course,  a matter  which  is  exercising  the  mind  of  our  own 
church  at  present  in  the  work  of  the  commission  on  ministry  and 
elsewhere.  Lima  pleads  for  a restoration  of  the  diaconate  as  an 
independent  order  in  the  hope  of  regaining  its  original  significance  as 
a link  “between  the  table  and  the  needy”  (M21). 

The  final  section  deals  with  the  difficult  question  of  the  mutual 
recognition  of  the  ordained  ministries.  As  a first  step  this  must 
involve  all  churches  in  looking  more  deeply  at  their  own  theory  and 
practice.  Apostolic  succession  is  probably  the  most  important  issue, 
and  some  churches  need  to  recover  episcopal  ordination  as  its 
outward  sign.  The  ordination  of  women  also  raises  a problem  for  the 
mutual  recognition  of  ministries,  but  Lima  does  not  see  it  as  a 
“substantive  hindrance”  (M54). 


22  January  1985 


BAPTIST  UNION  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


In  receiving  the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  Commission  report 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”,  the  Baptist  Union  Council 
welcomes  it  as  a notable  milestone  in  the  search  for  sufficient 
theological  consensus  to  make  possible  mutual  recognition  among 
separated  churches.  In  general,  it  would  not  serve  the  positive 
purpose  of  the  report  to  put  the  weight  of  comment  on  unacceptable 
words  or  questionable  phrases.  To  draw  attention  to  major  points  of 
difficulty  or  hesitation  may  however  serve  to  indicate  areas  where 
reservations  remain. 

Baptism 

We  welcome  the  careful  attention  that  has  been  given  to  Baptist 
convictions  on  this  issue  and  the  keen  attempt  made  to  do  justice  to 
them.  We  concur  with  the  five  strands  that  are  woven  together  to  set 
forth  the  essential  meaning  that  baptism  enshrines.  We  thankfully 
note  the  significant  place  accorded  to  faith  within  the  baptismal 
reality  and  the  clear  recognition  of  the  danger  of  the  indiscriminate 
baptism  of  infants.  We  rejoice  in  the  clear  setting  of  baptism  within 
the  lifelong  process  of  preparation,  growth,  and  nurture  in  Christ. 
Three  specific  reservations  must  however  be  noted. 

1.  At  the  second  sentence  of  B1  language  is  introduced  which 
continues  to  mark  the  subsequent  discussion.  We  are  told  that 

baptism  is . . . gives . . .initiates . . . unites . . . effects It  has  to  be 

asked  what  is  meant  by  “baptism”  where  this  sort  of  language  is 
constantly  used.  Is  it  the  actual  performance  of  the  rite?  If  so,  the 
language  seems  at  best  hyperbole  and  at  worst  objectionable.  It  may 
be  strongly  affirmed  that  the  efficacious  work  of  the  gospel  can  rightly 
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be  spoken  of  in  this  way,  and  that  baptism  relates  scripturally  to  the 
heart  of  that  gospel.  In  this  sense,  the  focal  and  profound  significance 
of  the  rite  in  its  relationship  to  the  total  work  of  Christ  may  and  must 
be  maintained.  What  is  not  clear  is  the  extent  to  which  the  report 
identifies  the  actual  performance  of  the  rite  with  this  vast  penumbra 
of  meaning  and  significance. 

2.  At  B13  it  is  affirmed  that  “any  practice  which  might  be 
interpreted  as  ‘re-baptism’  must  be  avoided”.  This  statement  is 
wholly  unacceptable  in  its  present  form  since,  on  some  interpre- 
tations, nothing  could  pass  through  so  restrictive  a sieve.  In  cases  of 
infant  baptism  which  are  neither  accompanied  nor  followed  by  any  of 
the  significant  features  of  the  initiatory  process  to  which  the  report 
amply  draws  attention,  and  where  the  individual  involved  is  con- 
vinced out  of  an  instructed  conscience  that  Christian  obedience 
requires  believer  baptism,  we  cannot  agree  that  an  a priori  universal 
bar  should  operate. 

3.  It  has  for  long  been  clear  that  a total  process  of  Christian 
initiation  wherein,  at  some  point,  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments— including  responsible  faith-commitment— find  a place 
offers  the  most  promising  way  forward  to  mutual  recognition  on  the 
baptismal  issue.  This  fact  underlines  the  problem  of  the  report’s 
arguable  ambiguity  in  its  references  to  “baptism”.  Statements  that 
may  be  defensible  where  and  if  “baptism”  is  a shorthand  term  for 
total  initiation  become  suspect  when  applied  simpliciter  to  the 
baptismal  rite  as  administered  to  infants. 

Eucharist 

We  welcome  the  careful  way  in  which  the  report  seeks  to  define 
some  traditional  eucharistic  emphases  such  as  sacrifice  and  real 
presence  in  a manner  that  should  assist  removal  of  misunderstand- 
ings. We  note  appreciatively  the  attempt  to  encompass  the  richness  of 
many-sided  meaning  that  belongs  to  the  eucharist.  We  further 
welcome  the  clear  statement  of  the  implications  of  eucharistic 
worship  for  the  life  and  mission  of  the  church.  Two  specific 
reservations  must  however  be  noted. 

1.  In  El  the  eucharist  is  set  against  a rich  and  diverse  biblical 
background  within  which  the  Last  Supper  occupies  a crucial  but  not 
isolated  place.  That  last  meal  is  described  as  “a  liturgical  meal 
employing  symbolic  words  and  actions”.  Even  when  maximum 
realistic  weight  is  given  to  the  term  “symbolic”,  it  seems  that  a large 
and  arbitrary  leap  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  the  formulation  of  E 1 3 : 

Christ’s  mode  of  presence  in  the  eucharist  is  unique.  Jesus  said  over  the 

bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist : “This  is  my  body. . . this  is  my  blood. . .” 
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What  Christ  declared  is  true,  and  this  truth  is  fulfilled  every  time  the 

eucharist  is  celebrated. 

The  use  of  the  word  “unique”  is  question-begging.  The  affirmation 
that  “what  Christ  declared  is  true”  seems  to  assume  without 
argument  a quite  contestable  meaning  for  his  declaration. 

2.  At  El 5 it  is  asserted  “that  the  bread  and  wine  become  the 
sacramental  signs  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood.  They  remain  so  for  the 
purpose  of  communion”.  This  manner  of  formulation  leaves  the 
impression  that  “communion”  is  some  sort  of  postlude  to  the  real 
“occurrence”.  We  would  wish  to  affirm  that  the  eating  and  drinking  is 
a central  if  not  the  central  point  of  the  eucharist  action.  While  we 
recognize  the  concern  to  focus  on  debated  aspects  of  eucharistic 
understanding  rather  than  to  offer  a coherent  and  rounded  pre- 
sentation, we  still  have  to  observe  that  the  aspect  of  communion  with 
Christ  gets  scant  attention,  since  the  section  on  “Communion  of  the 
Faithful”  moves  in  other  directions. 

The  overall  result  in  Section  II  is  that  a collection  of  valid  emphases 
does  not  produce  a presentation  that  throws  major  weight  where  we 
believe  it  should  belong,  and  a theology  of  the  “elements”  seems 
dominant  rather  than  a theology  of  “action”. 

Ministry 

We  welcome  the  positive  and  unqualified  grounding  of  the 
ordained  ministry  in  the  total  ministry  and  mission  of  the  whole 
people  of  God,  which  is  itself  founded  in  the  total  ministry,  mission 
and  work  of  Christ. 

We  further  welcome  the  explicit  recognition  of  the  diversity  of 
patterns  of  ministry  evidenced  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  ongoing 
history  of  the  church.  We  acknowledge  appreciatively  the  careful 
attempt  to  set  apostolic  “succession”  within  the  wider  controlling 
framework  of  apostolic  tradition  and  continuity. 

Two  specific  reservations  must  however  be  noted,  both  relating  to 
that  major  problem  for  mutual  recognition,  the  desirability  (even 
necessity)  of  the  threefold  order  of  ministry  (bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons). 

1.  After  the  concessive  opening  of  M22,  which  admirably  repre- 
sents Baptist  conviction,  the  report  inserts  its  “nevertheless”,  and 
goes  on  to  affirm  that  the  traditional  threefold  ministry  “may  serve 
today  as  an  expression  of  the  unity  we  seek  and  also  as  a means  for 
achieving  it”.  We  recognize  that  the  report  does  not  say  “ the 
expression  ...  the  means. . .”  But  is  this  almost  an  implicit  assump- 
tion? We  recognize  a certain  flexibility  in  §§28,  37  and  49,  but  note 
too  the  more  restrictive  tone  of  § 53,  especially  (b).  We  recognize  also 
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that  the  report  does  not  use  the  language  of  a threefold  order  of 
ministry.  It  needs  however  to  be  clarified  how  far  the  notion  of  a 
threefold  order  really  underlies  the  current  emphasis  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  pattern  as  a prerequisite  for  mutual  recognition. 

2.  That  the  presence  of  a threefold  order  of  ministry  is  really  the 
divisive  question  at  issue  seems  reinforced  by  the  shifts  of  language  in 
the  report  when  diaconal  ministry  is  under  discussion.  We  begin  at 
M20-21  with  deacons  as  functionaries  assisting  the  bishop.  At  M22 
we  hear  of  “diaconal  aspects  and  functions ”.  On  reaching  M24  we 
hear  of  deacons  who  have  lost  the  function  of  diaconal  witness.  By  the 
time  we  reach  M31  we  are  presented  with  a vision  of  deacons  who  on 
the  one  hand  are  diaconal  in  function  (servants  in  the  world)  but  who 
in  the  next  few  sentences  become  omnibus  functionaries  liturgically, 
catechetically,  et  innumerably  al.  This  confusion  suggests  a striving 
to  justify  a threefold  order.  In  this  connection,  the  importance  of  the 
distinction  between  cheirotonein  and  ordinare  (Commentary  40) 
indeed  bears  pondering. 

Questions  and  answers 

Four  specific  questions  are  put  to  us  for  reply. 

1.  “The  extent  to  which  your  church  can  recognize  in  this  text  the  faith 
of  the  Church  through  the  ages.  ” 

We  do  not  find  this  form  of  question  particularly  meaningful  or 
significant.  We  can  recognize  in  this  text  a multitude  of  emphases  in 
harmony  with  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  our  response 
we  have  thankfully  acknowledged  key  areas  where  this  is  judged  to  be 
so.  But  tradition  is  a dynamic  process  with  inevitable  admixture  of 
truth  and  error;  and  formulations  of  faith  change  through  the  ages, 
not  least  because  of  changing  contexts  and  situations.  What  we 
register  is  a valuable  contemporary  movement  towards  common 
understanding  on  divisive  issues. 

2.  “ The  consequence  your  church  can  draw  from  this  text  for  its 
relations  and  dialogues  with  other  churches,  particularly  with  those 
churches  which  also  recognize  the  text  as  an  expression  of  the  apostolic 
faith.  ” 

It  will  already  be  clear  that  our  recognition  of  the  text  as  an 
“expression  of  the  apostolic  faith”  while  in  many  respects  real  is  in 
important  respects  qualified.  The  more  significant  and  related 
question  is  the  extent  to  which  the  text  enshrines  a basis  for  mutual 
recognition.  It  is  just  here  that  fundamental  assumptions  need 
exposure  and  assessment.  The  preface  to  the  report  (p.ix)  speaks  of 
“consensus”  and  “convergence”.  Consensus  is  affirmed  to  involve 
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“that  experience  of  life  and  articulation  of  faith  necessary  to  realize 
and  maintain  the  Church’s  visible  unity”.  What  arguably  requires 
much  keener  debate  is  what  measure  of  articulated  baptismal 
agreement,  eucharistic  agreement,  agreement  on  patterns/orders  of 
ministry,  is  necessary  for  “living  in  communion  with  one  another”. 

This  is  but  a variation  of  the  question  as  to  what  measure  of 
diversity  of  interpretation  and  expression  is  commensurate  with 
unity,  and  as  to  the  proper  limits  accorded  to  contextualization.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  offer  a clear  and  coherent  answer.  We  acknowledge 
that  the  question  presses  upon  us  particularly  in  relation  to  the  issue 
of  baptism.  We  believe  it  presses  on  others  in  relation  to  eucharist  and 
(particularly)  ministry.  We  discern  in  the  report  different  assump- 
tions surfacing  at  different  points  in  text  and  commentary.  We  are 
not  quite  persuaded  that  this  reflects  balance  of  truth  rather  than 
incoherence. 

3.  “The  guidance  your  church  can  take  from  this  text  for  its  worship, 
educational,  ethical,  and  spiritual  life  and  witness.  ’’ 

This  report  was  referred  to  our  Baptist  communities  for  study  and 
discussion,  and  our  response  takes  account  of  reactions  received.  It  is 
our  hope  and  intention  that  this  process  will  continue  to  inform 
reflection  and  practice  at  all  levels  of  our  life.  It  has  however  to  be 
recognized  that  the  report— particularly  in  its  treatment  of 
eucharist— uses  concepts  and  language  that  are  still  in  many  respects 
foreign  to  Baptists. 

4.  “The  suggestions  your  church  can  make  for  the  ongoing  work  of 
Faith  and  Order  as  it  relates  the  material  of  this  text  on  Baptism, 
Eucharist,  and  Ministry  to  its  long-range  research  project  ‘Towards  the 
Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today’.” 

It  would  seem  that  any  further  work  on  baptism  could  be  usefully 
done  only  in  the  wider  context  of  Christian  initiation.  The  place  of 
diversity  in  relation  to  consensus  needs  sharper  enunciation.  The  fact 
that  varied  understandings  of  the  church  lurk  behind  some  of  the 
issues  discussed  in  BEM  confirms  the  wisdom  of  setting  subsequent 
Faith  and  Order  study  within  the  context  of  the  “apostolic  faith” 
project. 

A supplement  to  the  Baptist  Union  Council’s  response  to  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  prepared  by  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
Church  Relations 

As  a result  of  discussions  on  the  BEM  report  prompted  by  the  Bap- 
tist Union,  comments  have  been  received  from  16  Baptist 
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associations,  the  Superintendents’  Board,  two  Baptist  theological 
colleges,  and  a number  of  other  groups.  Though  the  Baptist  Union’s 
own  response  has  been  made  the  background  of  constituency 
comment,  it  remains  necessarily  a Union  response.  Faith  and  Order 
discussions  at  the  world  level  need  to  hear  and  take  account  of 
reactions  from  the  widest  and  most  localized  contexts  possible.  In 
what  follows  the  attempt  is  made  to  report  and  interpret  such  Baptist 
reaction  and  to  pinpoint  some  of  the  basic  issues  thus  uncovered. 
Such  an  attempt  must  be  prefaced  by  recording  that  many  have 
received  the  report  with  deep  appreciation  and  have  expressed 
appreciation  both  of  the  riches  it  contains  and  the  challenges  it  poses. 

Language 

There  is  a widespread  feeling  that  it  is  largely  in  terms  native  to 
other  Christian  traditions  that  issues  have  been  posed  and  language 
employed.  It  may  be  part  of  the  ecumenical  task  and  responsibility  to 
learn  a language  that  is  strange.  It  is  certainly  true  that  discussion  in 
so  far  as  it  is  confined  to  a Baptist  constituency  and  does  not  venture 
into  the  ecumenical  arena  at  local  level  restricts  such  a learning 
process.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  a fact  that  what  is  heard  by  one 
tradition  is  generally  subtly  and  significantly  different  from  what 
another  tradition  intends.  The  problem  is  compounded  by  what  may 
well  be  an  inevitable  feature  of  ecumenical  statements,  namely,  an 
ambiguity  of  language  which  allows  formal  assent  in  the  teeth  of 
suspected  unbridged  disagreement.  The  problem  is  further  com- 
pounded when  doubts  arise  as  to  what  modes  of  language  are  being 
used,  especially  if  there  are  signs  that  some  statements  are  to  be  taken 
in  fairly  literal  fashion  while  others  perhaps  speak  symbolically  or 
have  a heavy  metaphorical  loading. 

Baptism 

Behind  the  report’s  discussion  of  baptism  lurks  a basic  unanswered 
question:  “What  is  a Christian?”  The  simplistic  assumption  not  far 
from  the  surface  seems  to  be  that,  for  purposes  of  the  BEM  report,  the 
yardstick  is  baptism.  Questions  immediately  arise  on  several  fronts. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  baptized  infant  is  a Christian?  If  so,  in  what 
i sense?  Since  the  report  seems  in  general  to  assume  that  it  is  the 
; baptized  who  share  in  the  eucharist,  does  this  automatically  authen- 
ticate “infant  communion”?  Alternatively,  are  all  unbaptized  be- 
i lievers  not  Christian  ? What  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  the  Salvation 
Army?  If  the  starting  point  is  a New  Testament  inseparability  of 
conversion  and  baptism,  certain  conclusions  may  arguably  follow.  If 
the  starting  point  is  tradition,  the  implications  may  be  importantly 
other.  It  may  be  objected  that  such  questions  are  falsely  posed 
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because  they  proceed  from  a starting  point  which  is  not  that  of  the 
report.  It  must  be  retorted  that  this  is  in  fact  the  baseline  from  which 
many  Baptists  by  conviction  move. 

Eucharist 

The  report’s  discussion  of  eucharist  is  felt  by  many  to  carry  an 
almost  intolerable  theological  overload.  Partly  this  arises  from  a 
descriptive  usage,  unfamiliar  to  Baptists,  which  can  sometimes 
embrace  the  totality  of  worship  in  word  and  sacrament  in  the  one 
word  “eucharist”.  Partly  it  arises  from  an  exploitation  of  symbolism 
that  is  judged  to  be  “catholic”  rather  than  scriptural.  Partly  it  arises 
from  an  apparently  settled  determination  to  ascribe  to  the  eucharist 
unique  and  total  significance.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  told  that  “every 
Christian  receives  this  gift  of  salvation  through  communion  in  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ”  (E2).  It  is  thus  that  stress— perhaps 
unnatural  stress — is  placed  on  notes  such  as  the  celebration  of 
creation,  the  offering  of  the  world’s  life,  the  participation  in  mission 
(E.  A.-E).  It  is  not  that  the  eucharist  is  seen  by  Baptists  as  wholly 
unrelated  to  these  emphases.  Certainly  corporate  worship  in  its 
totality  will  comprehend  them.  But  those  for  whom  the  celebration  of 
the  Supper  is  less  than  a weekly  act  will  particularly  demur  at  the 
apparent  implication  that  they  are  thereby  impoverished  strangers, 
removed  from  such  eucharistically-tied  imperatives,  promptings,  and 
understandings. 

Ministry 

The  report’s  discussion  of  ministry  is  widely  felt  to  reflect  an  un- 
derlying doctrine  of  the  church  not  easily  reconcilable  with  Baptist 
convictions  as  to  the  centrality  of  the  local  congregation  of  gathered 
believers  and  the  place  of  the  ordained  ministry  in  relation  thereto.  It 
is  not  found  reassuring  to  be  confronted  with  the  affirmation  that  the 
ordained  ministry  “is  constitutive  for  the  fife  and  witness  of  the 
Church”  (M8) — even  when  the  situation  is  partly  retrieved  by  a later 
recognition  that  the  ordained  ministry  “has  no  existence  apart  from 
the  community”  (Ml 2).  Baptist  concern  in  this  general  area  has 
widely  been  expressed  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  lay  presidency  at  the 
Lord’s  Table.  It  is  of  course  importantly  true  that  the  report  does  not 
absolutely  confine  such  presidency  to  the  ordained  ministry 
(Commentary  13, 14).  Yet  the  directive  thrust  of  M 13, 14  is  heard  as 
an  affirmation  of  a basic  distinction  between  “ordained”  and  “lay” 
that  raises  questioning.  It  is  not  that  Baptists  in  general  deny  the 
calling  and  gifting  of  different  people  for  different  functions  within 
the  church  of  Christ.  If  a lay  person  presides  at  the  Supper  it  is  by 
commission  of  the  church,  so  authorizing  him  or  her  for  this 
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“ministry”.  The  differentia  is  that  it  is  the  local  church  that  so 
commissions  on  (so  it  is  believed)  the  authority  of  Christ  entrusted  to 
it.  It  should  be  clear  that  important  questions  about  both  the  nature 
of  ordination  and  the  centrality  and  authority  of  the  local  church  are 
here  posed. 

Consensus 

In  its  preface,  the  BEM  report  states:  “If  the  divided  churches  are 
to  achieve  the  visible  unity  they  seek,  one  of  the  essential  prerequisites 
is  that  they  should  be  in  basic  agreement  on  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry.”  Comment  from  our  Baptist  constituency  makes  clear  that 
this  apparently  self-evident  statement  conceals  as  many  questions  as 
it  answers.  What  understanding  of  visible  unity  is  here  intended? 
What  measure  and  kind  of  basic  agreement  is  here  required?  Part  of 
the  felt  difficulty  with  the  total  presentation  of  both  baptism  and 
eucharist  is  a sense  that  these  sacraments  are  being  filled  with  an 
exclusive  theological  weight  which  is  more  properly  attributed  to  the 
deeper  realities  of  which  they  are  the  visible  signs  and  to  which  they 
bear  witness,  and  that  it  is  upon  these  deeper  and  more  pervasive 
realities  that  unity  is  properly  founded.  This  in  turn  reflects  a 
widespread  unease  that  the  model  of  visible  unity  assumed  and  the 
nature  of  consensus  sought  make  inadequate  allowance  for  a 
diversity  which  is  arguably  compatible  with  living  in  communion  one 
with  another.  In  this  context,  the  heavy  insistence  on  the  “threefold 
order”  of  ministry  becomes  a centre  of  deep  concern. 


METHODIST  CHURCH 
OF  NEW  ZEALAND 


From  the  letter  of  the  general  secretary 

The  resolution  was  prepared  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Committee  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand,  distributed  throughout  the 
church,  and  passed  without  dissent  in  a slightly  modified  form  by  the 
Conference. 

Our  basic  response  as  a member  church  of  the  WCC  is  that  we 
clearly  recognize  in  the  text  the  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages. 
To  this  basic  affirmation  the  church  has  added  some  comments, 
responding  to  the  series  of  questions  outlined  in  the  preface  to 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”.  The  section  numbers  in  the 
resolution  relate  to  the  four  questions  asked  here. 

A few  background  comments  might  be  helpful.  As  we  seek  to 
discover  appropriate  responses  to  the  gospel  as  Maori,  and  Pakeha 
(European)  in  Aotearoa  (New  Zealand)  and  as  we  relate  to 
Polynesian  people  and  are  involved  with  the  Asian  church,  we  are  led 
to  ask  questions  about  the  “Northern”  and  “Western”  nature  of  the 
text  (1.3).  This  has  to  do,  in  part,  with  language,  but  also  with 
imagery  and  concept.  We  recognize  that  a document  prepared  for 
worldwide  use  will  inevitably  have  to  be  general,  and  will  arise  out  of 
a particular  tradition  and  style.  But  we  wish  to  make  the  comment 
from  our  perspective  in  our  context.  We  have  been  grappling  with  this 
as  part  of  our  expressed  intention  to  move  towards  becoming  a bi- 
cultural  church  (3.2).  Conference  made  this  commitment  two  years 
ago,  and  the  church  is  seeking  ways  of  expressing  that.  We  do  not 
have  final  answers,  but  our  consciousness  is  being  raised,  and  we  have 
the  question  continually  before  us. 

In  general,  we  are  finding  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  to  be 
a helpful  stimulant  in  the  life  of  the  church.  It  is  a valuable  resource  as 
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we  grapple  with  the  questions  raised  above,  and  as  we  seek  to  serve 
the  ongoing  life  of  the  New  Zealand  Methodist  Church  and  its 
ecumenical  endeavours. 

Official  response 

We,  gathered  in  Annual  Conference  as  the  Methodist  Church  of  New 
Zealand,  make  the  following  response  to  the  document  “Baptism, 
Eucharist,  and  Ministry”. 

1.1.  We  recognize  the  core  of  the  faith  of  the  church  through  the 
ages  in  this  text. 

1.2.  As  Methodists,  we  miss  a clear  emphasis  on  God’s  grace.  We 
recognize  this  underlies  the  whole  document,  but  feel  the  lack  of  its 
direct  expression.  We  note  that  “initiation”  is  not  presented  explicitly 
as  an  aspect  of  baptism’s  meaning  and  role  within  the  church.  We 
would  also  tend  to  see  ministry  more  in  terms  of  functions  carried  out 
within  the  overall  ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God  than  the  text 
emphasizes,  with  episkope  being  exercised  as  one  function  within  this 
overall  ministry.  It  is  from  that  viewpoint  that  we  have  reinstated  a 
permanent  diaconate,  along  lines  similar  to  those  expressed  in  the 
statement. 

1.3.  We  note  that  Northern  hemisphere  cultural  perspectives 
dominate  the  text,  and  we  are  concerned  that  other  cultural 
perspectives  and  heritages  may  not  readily  relate  to  the  way  Christian 
faith  is  expressed  in  this  text.  We  also  consider  a rather  institutional 
view  of  the  church  permeates  the  document,  and,  out  of  our  NZ 
Methodist  history,  the  definite  place  given  to  bishops  may  be 
uncomfortable  for  some  people. 

2. 1 . The  text  continues  to  challenge  us  to  seek  avenues  of  mutual 
understanding,  further  dialogue,  and  closer  cooperation  in  the  search 
for  unity  with  other  churches. 

2.2.  Specifically,  this  document  is  a reminder  that  baptism  is  into 
the  whole  church  and  therefore  that  many  barriers  are  already  broken 
down  by  baptism,  if  not  recognized  in  our  attitudes  and  actions.  The 
text  also  calls  us  towards  mutual  recognition  of  one  another’s 
ministries.  This  seems  to  us  a key  step  in  the  move  towards  unity.  We 
are  also  encouraged  to  take  further  opportunities  for  eucharistic 
sharing,  especially  with  those  churches  whose  eucharistic  under- 
standing and  practice  we  have  considered  significantly  different  from 
ours. 

3. 1 . The  text  challenges  us  at  a number  of  points.  It  calls  us  to 
underline  the  importance  of  baptism,  and  to  continue  to  grapple  with 
the  consequences  of  differing  views  on  baptism  within  our  church.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  proper  links  between  worship,  and  particularly  the 
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eucharist,  and  our  life  in  the  world,  with  a responsibility  for  issues  of 
social  justice.  This  text  also  confronts  us  with  the  question  of  the 
centrality  of  the  eucharist  in  our  worshipping  life,  especially  as  this 
may  be  expressed  by  more  frequent,  perhaps  weekly  celebration.  We 
are  also  challenged  to  look  closely  at  our  understanding  of  ordination 
and  ministry,  and  of  the  way  episcopal  oversight  is  exercised.  We 
must  also  be  open  to  the  different  styles  and  emphases  in  ministry, 
including  those  contributed  by  women. 

3.2.  In  all  the  areas  covered  by  this  text,  we  are  called  to  be  open  to  a 
diversity  of  views  and  practices,  each  of  which  may  express  the  faith 
and  witness  of  the  church.  Particularly,  we  are  called  to  enable  and 
affirm  expressions  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  which  arise  out 
of  various  cultures.  As  Methodists  in  Aotearoa  (New  Zealand),  that 
means  moving  towards  bi-cultural  and  multicultural  expressions  of 
our  faith  and  life. 

4. 1 . We  would  suggest  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the 
WCC  pick  up  as  part  of  its  ongoing  work  a clearer  expression  of  a 
theology  of  grace.  Out  of  our  Methodist  heritage  we  regard  the 
theology  of  grace  as  a central  part  of  any  theology,  and  feel  it  requires 
greater  explicit  stress  than  is  present  in  this  text. 

4.2.  We  would  suggest  also  further  work  on  the  issues  surrounding 
the  unrepeatability  of  baptism.  This  touches  on  an  issue  of  real 
concern,  relevant  both  for  many  churches,  in  their  ongoing  life  and 
also  for  the  cause  of  unity.  A bald  statement  of  unrepeatability  does 
not  meet  the  need.  Related  to  this  is  the  question  of  appropriate 
symbolic  and  ritual  expressions  of  faith  and  forms  of  baptismal 
reaffirmation. 

4.3.  The  ordination  of  women  obviously  still  needs  addressing.  We 
would  not  rest  until  a clear  statement  can  be  made  that  women  have  a 
proper  and  rightful  place  in  ordained  ministry,  and  that  to  exclude 
them  is  a clear  injustice.  As  well,  we  suggest  more  work  could 
helpfully  be  done  on  the  perspective  and  style  women  bring  to 
ministry. 

4.4.  More  work  is  needed  to  make  clear  that  ministry  must  not  be 
built  on  an  hierarchical  model. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 
CAMEROON 


Introduction 

We,  Christians  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon,  a 
member  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  since  1961,  cannot  but 
praise  the  efforts  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  for  this  detailed  statement  on  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”.  In  doing  so  we  recognize  how  far  the 
varying  practices  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  have  become  rites 
which  have  shown  the  church’s  disunity  rather  than  its  unity  as  the 
body  of  Christ.  We  regret  how  far  these  rites  have  pushed  Christians 
away  from  each  other,  and  have  even  led  to  failures  in  union  attempts 
among  churches  which  were  close  to  the  goal  of  church  union. 

We  praise  the  persistence  with  which  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  has  carried  on  its  work  on  this  since  1927,  coming  up 
with  revisions  in  Accra  1974,  and  Bangalore  1978,  and  finally  with  the 
Lima  text  in  1982  to  which  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC  are  now 
called  upon  to  give  their  assent.  We  note  with  gratitude  the 
ecumenical  dimension  of  the  text,  involving  even  Roman  Catholic 
theologians.  Their  collaboration  in  drawing  up  the  Lima  text  is  a step 
in  the  right  direction  leading  us  towards  more  visible  unity,  if  the  text 
will  be  accepted  by  all  the  churches  so  that  the  world  may  believe. 

Our  position  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 

Baptism  is  the  visible  sign  and  means  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  of 
our  union  with  Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection  and  the  mark  of 
our  entrance  into  the  visible  body  of  the  church.  It  is  not  the  act  of 
baptism  in  itself  which  ensures  our  forgiveness  and  participation  in 
Christ  but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  unites  the  believer  with  him. 
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Through  baptism  of  infants  the  church  promises  to  lead  its  children  in 
faith  until  they  may  know  their  Lord  and  walk  by  themselves  towards 
the  great  destination,  the  coming  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  visible  sign  and  means  of  the  forgiveness  of 
our  sins,  of  our  continuation  in  the  union  with  Christ  in  his  death  and 
resurrection.  It  is  given  to  the  people  of  God  as  the  spiritual  food  on 
their  way  to  the  Last  Supper  in  the  coming  kingdom  of  God.  By  it 
Christ  feeds  his  people  on  their  pilgrimage  and  ensures  them  in  their 
struggle  on  earth  of  his  final  victory.  It  is  not  the  ceremony  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  itself  which  ensures  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  and 
our  union  with  Christ,  but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  makes  the 
believers  partakers  of  him,  through  the  visible  means  of  bread  and 
wine.  Through  the  word  and  sacraments  (baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper)  the  church  partakes  of  the  one  body  of  Christ  and  in  him 
shares  the  fellowship  of  those  who  are  also  members  of  the  same  body 
whatever  may  be  their  tribe,  race,  nation  or  language. 

Ministry:  We  recognize  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon 
the  one  ordained  ministry  of  the  pastor.  We  understand  that  the 
church  is  composed  of  ministries.  There  is  the  basic  ministry  of  the 
people  of  God  which  is  common  to  all  Christians  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  a special  ministry  which 
is  that  of  the  pastor.  The  setting  apart  of  these  servants  of  the  church 
for  a full-time  exercise  of  their  ministry  is  done  in  the  context  of  a 
public  service  (an  ordination  service).  Those  to  be  ordained  are 
presented  before  the  congregation,  and  the  moderator  along  with  all 
ordained  pastors  present  at  the  occasion  lay  their  hands  on  those  to 
be  ordained  and  invoke  on  them  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Recognition  of  the  faith  of  the  church 

We  recognize  in  the  text  the  expression  of  the  belief  of  the  Christian 
church  concerning  the  central  rites  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 
especially  as  the  text  anchors  the  rites  in  the  scriptures  which  bear 
witness  to  the  unrepeatable  achievement  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
our  salvation. 

In  baptism  believers  are  incorporated  in  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  henceforth  oriented  towards  a “new  ethical  orientation 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit”.  The  eucharist  becomes  for 
God’s  people  not  only  a memorial  of  Jesus’  suffering,  death  and 
resurrection,  but  also  a meal  of  “anticipation”  of  the  total  fulfilment 
of  what  Jesus  has  done  for  the  world  in  his  coming  kingdom.  The 
ministry  is  seen  as  a common  ministry  of  the  people  of  God  within 
which  we  find  a set-apart  ministry  for  the  service  of  the  Christian 
community  and  the  world.  All  these  aspects  of  baptism,  eucharist  and 
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ministry  as  analysed  in  the  Lima  text  contain  that  which  the  Christian 
church  has  confessed  through  the  ages. 

We  are  also  glad  to  note  the  areas  wherein  a positive  diversity  of 
practice  may  exist  in  the  celebration  of  these  rites  within  the  Christian 
church.  The  Cameroonian  church  in  recent  years  has  encouraged  the 
indigenization  of  the  church’s  liturgical  formulation  and  practice  of 
worship.  Cameroonian  musical  patterns  are  used,  important  cultural 
observances  are  integrated,  and  for  us  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist 
for  instance  should  be  influenced  deeply  by  its  cultural  given  in  order 
to  bring  its  meaning  nearer  the  people.  The  ministry  could  also  adopt 
patterns,  especially  in  the  attire  of  the  minister  and  the  collegial 
understanding  of  service  in  an  African  community  spirit.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Christianity  as  it  enters  into  certain  cultural  modes  of 
existence  has  to  lose  its  foreignness  and  adopt  new  patterns  which  are 
essentially  at  one  with  the  church  universal.  In  Africa  where  each  new 
status  acquired  confers  on  the  person  a new  name,  receiving  a new 
name  at  baptism  is  no  problem  but  it  should  be  a new  name  that  has 
meaning  for  that  cultural  environment,  and  that  carries  with  it  the 
significance  of  the  rite  that  person  has  undergone.  While  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  Lima  text  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”  for  the  Christian  church  throughout  the  ages,  we  pray  that 
in  its  actual  living  with  given  cultural  set-ups  variety  and  diversity  will 
be  tolerated,  and  this  too  will  become  an  expression  of  the  richness  of 
the  church’s  way  of  living  out  its  belief. 

Consequences  for  our  church  and  other  churches 

There  are  possible  consequences  of  the  Lima  text  on  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  for  our  church,  and  for  other  churches  to 
which  we  may  be  related. 

The  mutual  recognition  of  the  Lima  text  by  our  church  and  other 
churches  may  become  a basis  for  a new  understanding  between  our 
churches  on  the  practice  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry.  Each 
church  will  be  led  to  reconsider  its  practice  in  these  areas  as  suggested 
by  the  text  and  see  how  those  specific  features  of  differing  practices 
could  be  reshaped,  modified  and  adapted  so  as  to  be  mutually 
acceptable.  The  PCC  has  gone  a long  way,  even  before  the 
publication  of  the  Lima  text,  in  removing  hindrances  between  the 
sprinkling  and  immersion  methods  of  baptism  as  carried  out  in  our 
church  and  the  Baptist  churches  in  our  country.  Although  the  PCC 
does  not  practise  rebaptism  for  baptized  members  of  other  Christian 
denominations  wishing  to  join  it,  it  recognizes  clearly  that  both 
methods  of  baptism  are  valid  and  could  be  practised  in  our  very 
church  by  new  members  wishing  to  be  baptized.  We  try  to  overcome 
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the  superiority  mentality  of  those  churches  which  claim  to  be  more  at 
home  with  immersion  as  the  only  form  of  baptism. 

In  the  practice  of  ministry,  baptism  and  eucharist,  the  Lima  text 
will  continue  to  deepen  our  understandings  of  these  rites,  as  chur- 
ches already  in  communion  with  the  PCC  foster  “greater  growth 
together”.  For  a church  like  the  PCC  which  insists  on  a proper 
understanding  of  the  eucharist  for  the  one  participating  in  it,  we  do 
not  foresee  a general  consensus  in  our  church  on  children’s  partici- 
pation in  it,  although  the  participation  in  it  of  children  of  other 
churches  in  communion  with  the  PCC  will  constitute  no  hindrance  of 
growth  together. 

The  frequency  of  the  eucharist  and  the  form  it  should  take, 
however,  remain  for  our  church  open  questions  which  are  still  under 
study. 

We  as  a church  have  no  bishops.  We  have  the  ordained  ministry  of 
the  pastor.  We  have  elders  who  are  not  ordained  but  dedicated  at  a 
special  ceremony  before  they  start  serving  as  elders.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  of  the  church,  the  moderator  and  synod  clerk  (both 
ordained  pastors)  are  the  two  highest  officers  in  our  church. 
However,  the  PCC  will  live  with  an  episcopal  church  as  long  as  the 
latter  recognizes  our  ecclesiastical  standing  as  a church. 

Briefly,  relations  with  churches  recognizing  the  Lima  text  will 
become  healthier,  and  dialogues  on  serious  questions  leading  to 
visible  church  union  may  increase.  As  long  as  churches  can  talk  on 
issues  dividing  them,  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect,  suspicions 
may  be  dissipated  and  greater  understanding  and  growth  made 
possible. 

We  are  convinced  that,  depending  on  the  measure  of  understand- 
ing gained  from  the  Lima  text,  many  areas  of  the  church’s  life  will  be 
affected.  The  social  implication  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”  would  have  to  be  applied  concretely  in  given  situations. 
The  guidance  the  PCC  will  draw  from  the  Lima  text  cannot  now  be 
prejudged  and  determined  precisely.  The  church  has  yet  to  grow  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Lima  text,  especially  as  most  of  its  practices  in  these 
rites  are  not  essentially  opposed  to  the  text. 

The  only  suggestion  we  can  make  for  the  ongoing  work  in  the  area 
of  the  rites  is  that  the  theoretical  preparations  should  now  lead  the 
churches  of  the  WCC  into  a practical  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  can  become  uniting  rites  within 
the  churches.  It  is  more  into  the  “ concrete  expression  of  the  apostolic 
faith”  that  churches  should  be  ready  to  enter  at  this  time. 
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Conclusion 

Having  carefully  considered  the  Lima  text  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry”,  and  making  clear  our  practical  areas  of  differing 
practice  in  our  church,  we  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Cameroon  hereby  approve  this  text  as  incorporating  valuable 
understandings  of  our  church  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 
(REFORMED) 


Response  of  the  church : Deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  World  Mission  and  Unity  (Edinburgh,  27  May 
1985) 

Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (IV:  2.  App.  IX) 

24.  Recognise  in  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  an  up-to-date 
statement  of  “the  faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages”  and  resolve 
to  discern  the  consequences  such  recognition  may  have  for  the 
Church’s  relations  and  dialogues  with  other  Churches. 

25.  Affirm  that  Baptism  constitutes  a basic  unity  among  Christians 
which  is  fundamental ; agree  with  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” 
that  Infant  and  Believers’  Baptism  should  be  “equivalent  alternative” 
forms  of  administration  in  any  reunion  between  paedo-baptist 
churches  and  churches  which  practice  only  Believers’  Baptism;  and 
recognise  that  the  historical  reason  for  the  division  of  the  Church  at 
this  point  would  thus  be  removed. 

26.  Welcome  the  basic  theological  agreement  as  expressed  in 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  concerning  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  concerning  the  relation  between  Christ’s 
sacrifice  and  the  Eucharist,  and  affirm  that  while  many  differences  in 
eucharistic  interpretation  and  practice  persist,  for  the  most  part  they 
have  the  capacity  neither  to  cause  eucharistic  separation  nor  to  justify 
its  perpetuation,  and  that  the  basis  has  been  laid  for  full  eucharistic 
communion. 

27.  Resolve  to  examine  the  Church’s  structure  to  see  whether  the 
communal,  the  collegial,  and  especially  the  personal  dimension  of 
oversight  are  adequately  discharged;  affirm  the  principle  of  the 
people’s  participation  in  the  life  and  decision-making  of  the  Church 
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and  commend  to  episcopal  churches  the  eldership  as  one  historical 
embodiment  of  that  principle;  and  undertake  to  consider  whether 
further  development  of  personal  leadership  in  ministry  at  area  and 
regional  levels  would  be  beneficial  for  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the 
prosecution  of  its  mission  to  the  world. 

28.  Consider  that  the  “ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God”  has 
implications  for  patterns  of  ministry  and  structures  of  authority  in  all 
Churches. 

29.  Consider  that  the  Reformation  emphasis  on  (a)  the  centrality  of 
Christ  in  whom  “all  parts  of  our  salvation  are  comprehended”  and 
( b ) the  place  of  scripture  as  the  word  of  God  are  essential  to  a full 
understanding  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”. 

30.  Instruct  Presbyteries,  the  Panel  on  Doctrine  and  other 
Assembly  Boards  and  Committees  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
the  above  resolutions  and  affirmations. 

31.  Instruct  the  Board  to  transmit  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  Faith  and  Order  Commission  the  reply  on  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  which  it  has  prepared  for  the  Church, 
together  with  the  Board’s  Reports  to  the  1984  and  1985  General 
Assemblies  and  other  related  documents  and  studies. 


Report  of  the  Board  of  World  Mission  and  Unity  to  the  General 
Assembly  1985 

Preamble 

The  Board  brings  to  this  Assembly  the  final  Report  on  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”,  together 
with  the  proposed  reply  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  The 
report  to  the  Assembly  concentrates  on  the  principal  issues  which  the 
document  presents  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  itself,  and  which  call  for 
the  Church’s  action.  The  reply  to  the  Commission  (Appendix  IX), 
requested  by  the  end  of  1985,  gathers  together  the  wide  range  of 
reactions  and  comments  on  the  document  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Church  over  the  last  two  years.  Both  these  submissions,  the  report 
to  the  Assembly  and  the  reply  to  the  Commission,  are  the  fruit  of  the 
discussions  in  the  Church— in  Presbyteries,  Assembly  Committees 
and  special  conferences  and  consultations;  these  have  been  sum- 
marised and  presented  by  the  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  charge 
; given  to  it  by  the  Assembly. 

Although  the  first  submission  is  addressed  to  the  Church,  it  is 
proposed  to  send  a copy  of  it  also  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  along  with  the  second  submission,  which  is  directly 
addressed  to  that  Commission.  The  report  to  last  year’s  Assembly 
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will  also  be  forwarded  to  the  Commission,  together  with  a number  of 
essays  and  articles  written  for  publication  by  individual  members  of 
the  Church. 

Report 

1 . The  main  overall  reaction  in  the  Church,  as  in  other  churches,  to 
the  Faith  and  Order  document  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” 
has  been  appreciation,  gratitude  and  an  awareness  of  its  great 
significance  for  the  church  throughout  the  world.  The  length  of 
preparation  for  its  appearance,  no  less  than  fifty-five  years,  the 
breadth  of  participation  in  its  production,  which  involved  all  major 
Christian  traditions  drawn  from  many  countries  and  continents,  and 
the  disciplined  nature  of  the  work  that  went  into  it,  which  combined 
biblical,  systematic  theological  and  liturgical  studies— all  these 
factors  underline  its  significance. 

2.  In  its  use  within  the  Church  so  far  it  has  been  taken  with  great 
seriousness,  has  been  received  generally  with  openness  and  cordiality, 
has  been  more  widely  and  more  carefully  studied  than  any  other 
ecumenical  document  in  recent  times,  has  already  been  in  itself  both  a 
stimulus  to  and  a medium  of  inter-church  meeting  of  a specially  open 
kind,  has  belied  its  specialist  character  by  its  accessibility  to  general 
groups  of  church  members,  has  assisted  bilateral  church  con- 
versations by  its  multilateral  nature,  and  by  its  international 
character  has  given  new  and  more  creative  perspectives  to  con- 
troversies previously  handled  in  more  narrowly  national  terms. 

3.  The  handling  of  it  within  the  Church  has  been  principally 
through  study  by  Presbyteries  and  by  Assembly  Committees.  It  has 
also  been  used  both  in  more  formal  inter-church  studies  and 
conversations,  bilateral  and  multilateral,  and  in  miscellaneous  infor- 
mal and  local  inter-church  discussions.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  consideration  in  exchange  of  thinking  with  partner  churches 
overseas.  It  has  been  widely  used  in  theological  education. 

4.  The  main  comments  from  Presbyteries  were  briefly  summarised 
in  the  report  to  the  1984  General  Assembly,  and  are  further  reflected 
in  the  appended  reply  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  This 
report  confines  itself  to  the  principal  issues  in  the  document  which  call 
for  the  Church’s  response. 

5.  “Response”  is  only  one  of  the  two  reactions  to  the  document 
which  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  invites  from  the  Churches. 
The  other  is  “reception”.  “Response”  is  asked  for  now;  but 
“reception”  will  continue  for  many  years  after  this  initial  response 
this  year.  As  churches  discern  and  work  out  the  practical 
consequences  which  their  responses  entail  for  their  relations  with 
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other  churches,  they  will  be  swept  beyond  mere  endorsement  of  a 
text:  they  will  enter  upon  a process  of  receiving  other  churches  as 
churches— Rom.  15.7:  “Receive  you  one  another  as  Christ  also 
received  us”.  Reception  of  this  kind  is  what  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment exists  to  promote.  Only  when  we  are  a little  way  along  this  road 
can  we  arrive  at  a really  just  and  of  course  not  uncritical  appreciation 
of  what  the  churches  are  saying. 

6.  In  this  more  sustained  process  of  reception  in  the  coming  years, 
three  uses  of  the  document  may  stand  out.  It  is  likely  to  be : 

a)  a frame  of  reference  for  inter-church  conversations,  aimed  at 
mutual  learning,  joint  working  and  growing  unity;  it  can  serve  as 
such  a framework  in  that  on  the  one  hand  it  shows  established 
agreements  and  convergences  (and  thus  prevents  misunderstand- 
ings and  unnecessary  controversies),  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
shows  areas  of  difference  or  obscurity  or  calling  in  some  way  for 
further  exploration;  above  all  it  distinguishes  clearly  between 
differences  that  divide  and  differences  that  do  not  or  need  not 
divide ; 

b)  an  instrument  of  education  and  reflection  on  important  aspects  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  one  which  is  as  useful  within  as  between 
churches ; 

c ) a warrant  for  explicit  acts  of  mutual  recognition,  acceptance  and 
commitment  between  churches,  showing  as  it  does  the  absence  of 
many  previously  supposed  impediments  to  unity. 

7.  But  the  principal  issues  in  the  document  which  call  for  the 
Church’s  immediate  response  are  three.  They  are  profound  and 
important  ones  for  this  Church  as  for  the  other  302  churches  that 
constitute  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  others  which,  though 
not  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  are  members  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission.  In  presenting  them  the  Commission  is 
not  seeking  to  impose  a particular  understanding  of  them  upon  the 
churches,  but  rather  to  intimate  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  “state  of 
play”,  i.e.,  what  the  churches  show  themselves  to  be  thinking  about 
the  issues,  and  the  degree  of  consensus  that  has  emerged. 

8.  There  is  consensus  on  Baptism— that  it  constitutes  a basic  unity 
among  Christians;  that  essentially  the  same  thing  is  done  in  Infant 
and  Believers’  Baptism;  and  that  remaining  differences  of  under- 
standing and  practice  are  not  of  the  kind  that  need  cause  or 
perpetuate  division. 

9.  There  is  consensus  on  Eucharist— that  the  presence  of  Christ  in  it 
is  real  and  unique ; that  in  its  sacrificial  character  it  neither  repeats  nor 
supplements  the  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  the  cross ; and  that  a basis 
has  been  laid  for  full  eucharistic  communion. 
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10.  There  is  consensus  on  Ministry— that  it  derives  from,  and  is 
modelled  on,  the  ministry  of  Christ ; that  Ordained  Ministry  is  within 
the  ministry  of  the  whole  church ; and  that  it  should  be  exercised,  at 
local  and  wider  levels,  in  personal,  collegial  and  communal  ways. 

1 1 . In  the  light  of  this  consensus  the  Assembly  is  invited  to  make 
appropriate  affirmations  and  resolutions,  as  expressed  in  the  sections 
20,  21  and  22  of  the  proposed  deliverance  on  the  Board’s  Report.  In 
making  these  affirmations  and  resolutions,  the  Church  will  be 
reasserting  the  centrality  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom  alone  baptism, 
eucharist  and  ministry  derive  all  their  significance;  baptismal  unity, 
eucharistic  communion  and  fullness  of  ministry  are  all  grounded  in 
the  unity  given  in  Christ,  in  whom  by  grace  we  are  accepted  and  made 
one  with  the  Father  and  with  each  other. 

12.  In  considering  the  document,  nothing  is  of  greater  importance 
than  to  realise  that  “we  do  not  need  consensus  about  everything”.  In 
other  words,  differences  differ.  Some  differences  must  be  resolved  if 
full  and  unconditional  communion  is  to  be  reached,  while  others  in 
matters  less  central  and  fundamental  can  properly  be  left  unresolved 
as  permissible  diversities  within  a united  Church.  To  achieve  unity, 
churches  must  be  agreed  on  that  which  is  required  and  on  no  more 
than  is  sufficient.  Nice  judgement  is  needed  to  make  the  necessary 
distinction  here.  It  can  be  achieved  only  through  utterly  frank  and 
dispassionate  dialogue. 

13.  “The  faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages”  (p.  x)*  retains  an 
identity  through  many  diverse  historical  expressions  and  embodi- 
ments. The  document  tries  to  express  this  faith  in  up-to-date  terms 
and  upon  the  basis  of  a measure  of  agreement  among  the  churches 
unprecedented  since  the  year  787  (Second  Council  of  Nicaea).  From 
what  the  document  says  flow  consequences  for  the  relations  and 
dialogues  of  the  churches  among  themselves  which  they  are  obliged 
and  resolved  to  work  out  and  implement. 

14.  The  document  makes  it  abundantly  clear  however  that 
Christians  should  not  be  concerned  with  the  inner  life  of  the  Church 
or  its  worship,  or  even  with  Christian  unity,  as  if  they  were  purely 
domestic  ecclesiastical  concerns.  The  life  and  worship  of  the  Church 
are  signs  of  the  Kingdom,  anticipation  of  what  God  has  in  store  for 
all  humankind.  Unity  in  worship,  in  ministry,  in  fellowship  is  the 
condition  for  mission:  “that  they  all  may  be  one; . . . that  the  world 


* This  and  subsequent  references  are  to  the  original  text  of  the  document:  Roman 
numerals  refer  to  pages  of  the  Introduction;  B.  E.  and  M.  refer  to  the  sections  on 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  respectively;  C.  refers  to  the  sections  headed 
“Commentary” ; numerals  refer  to  paragraphs. 
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may  believe”  (John  17.21).  The  life,  worship  and  service  of  the 
Christian  community  should  prefigure  the  Kingdom  and  the  reality 
of  the  reconciliation  wrought  in  Christ.  Thus  the  matters  with  which 
the  document  is  concerned  are  integral  to  the  Gospel  itself,  and  the 
document  itself  reminds  us  repeatedly  and  rightly  that  we  cannot  be 
concerned  with  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  without  seeing  that 
this  implies  and  demands  a profound  commitment  to  peace  and 
justice  and  the  development  of  fellowship  in  the  world.  (Ephesians 
1.9-10.) 

1 5.  On  Baptism— the  document  finds  that  the  same  thing  is  done  in 
; Infant  and  Believers’  Baptism— the  two  different  forms  of  adminis- 
i tration  are  “equivalent  alternatives”  (Be  12).  Churches  that  practise 

Infant  Baptism  as  norm,  and  Believers’  Baptism  as  a frequent 
necessary  and  legitimate  variant  from  the  norm,  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  endorse  this  understanding.  The  question  whether  Baptism  may 
rightly  be  deliberately  postponed,  such  churches,  as  a rule,  answer  in 
the  negative;  but  they  understand  the  practice  of  such  deliberate 
postponement  to  be  a legitimate  variant  incapable  of  destroying  the 
fundamental  agreement  concerning  Baptism  itself. 

16.  On  Eucharist— the  document  notes  growing  consensus  among 
churches  on  two  matters  that  historically  have  deeply  divided  and 
indeed  separated  them.  There  is  agreement  upon  the  fact  of  “the 
unique  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist”  (El 3),  and  on  the  fact 
that  the  Eucharist  is  sacrificial  in  character  (EC8,MC17).  There 
remain  different  understandings  concerning  the  “mode”  (El  3)  of  the 
real  presence ; and  the  relation  of  the  Eucharist  to  the  once-for-all  and 
sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  differently  interpreted.  In  these  areas, 
diversity  is  legitimate,  provided  that,  in  interpreting  the  real  presence, 
no  injury  is  done  to  the  integrity  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and,  in 

! expounding  the  sacrificial  element  in  the  Eucharist,  any  repetition  of 
or  supplement  to  the  unique  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  clearly  abjured. 
There  are  other  matters  in  which  different  views  may  be  held  without 
disrupting  the  fundamental  eucharistic  communion,  e.g.,  frequency 
! of  celebration  and  reservation  of  elements.  Churches  holding  one 
i view  may  well  learn  from  churches  holding  another,  without  being 
obliged  to  assimilate  or  conform. 

1 7.  On  Ministry— the  document  declares  that  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  model  of  all  ministry.  Into  this  ministry  he  admits  his 
followers,  the  whole  Church,  all  members  of  the  People  of  God,  to 
engage,  each  in  his  or  her  own  appropriate  way,  in  service,  mission 
and  Gospel  witness  in  the  world.  The  Church’s  order  and  structure 
are  to  be  shaped  to  and  for  this  end ; and  similarly  its  leadership  is  to 
be  fashioned  to  promote  it. 
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18.  Within  the  ministry  of  the  whole  Church,  the  Ordained 
Ministry  occupies  a special  place  and  discharges  special  responsibi- 
lities. The  document  declares  that  the  exercise  of  Ordained  Ministry 
has  personal,  collegial  and  communal  dimensions  (2b).  For  this,  New 
Testament  precedent  supplies  scriptural  warrant ; Jesus  Christ  chose 
persons  as  individuals,  as  pairs,  as  a Twelve,  for  varying  roles  within 
the  whole  community  of  the  developing  Church.  Accordingly 
Ordained  Ministry  properly  discharged  contains  the  following 
elements:  leadership  of  a personal  kind;  fellowship  of  a collegial 
kind ; and  solidarity  with  the  whole  Christian  koinonia  of  a communal 
kind. 

19.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  consider- 
ing ways  of  developing  the  collegial  dimension,  and  that  episcopal 
churches  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  communal  dimension ; it  is 
incumbent  on  churches  of  the  Reformation  to  give  similar  special 
consideration  to  the  personal  dimension. 

20.  The  personal  dimension  operates  at  congregational  level  in  all 
churches:  every  congregation  has  at  least  one  person  as  leader  of 
worship,  president  at  the  Eucharist,  and  pastor  of  the  flock.  In  some 
churches  the  personal  dimension  operates  beyond  the  congregation 
on  the  regional  level ; and  in  other  churches  this  is  extended  to  the 
patriarchal  and  universal  level.  Does  extension  of  the  personal 
dimension  promote  the  Church’s  missionary  and  pastoral  task? 

21.  Many  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  find  that  discharge  of  the 
personal  dimension  at  congregational  level  alone  is  inadequate : the 
life  of  the  Church  is  impoverished  by  the  lack  of  a pastor  pastorum ; 
the  mission  of  the  Church  is  debilitated  by  lack  of  the  drive,  initiative, 
and  vision  that  one  person  in  permanent  official  position  can  impart. 
If  these  are  real  defects,  they  are  not  made  good  by  “Moderators”  as 
presently  operating.  At  Presbytery  level,  the  personal  oversight 
discharged  by  a Moderator  is  terminated  after  (usually)  one  year;  at 
national  level,  it  lasts  for  only  one  week  in  the  year,  and  for  fifty-one 
weeks  personal  authority  in  the  Church  as  a whole  is  in  suspense.  This 
leaves  some  areas  of  church  life  unattended. 

22.  Two  suggested  remedies  are  presently  before  the  churches.  The 
document  asks  non-episcopal  churches  to  consider  whether  epi- 
scopacy and  episcopal  succession  have  not  “a  powerful  claim  to  be 
accepted”  (M25,536).  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  that  the 
episcopacy  set  forth  is  deliberately  low-key.  It  does  not  impose  upon 
anyone  recognition  of  an  essential  character  (though  this  under- 
standing is  not  ruled  out  as  illegitimate) ; and  accordingly  adoption  of 
it  does  not  for  the  first  time  make  a church  a church.  It  is  commended 
as  a visible  sign,  though  not  a guarantee,  of  unity  and  especially  of  the 
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continuity  of  the  Church,  a historical  strand  in  apostolicity,  fortifying 
the  invisible  doctrinal  strand,  much  as  the  sacrament  fortifies 
preaching. 

23.  The  other  remedy  is  proposed  by  the  Report  of  The 
Multilateral  Church  Conversation  in  Scotland  (1984).  The  proposal  is 
that  Moderators  of  Presbytery  be  set  up  with  long-term  continuance 
of  office.  Such  continuity  in  office  would  amplify  the  personal 
dimension  of  ministry  and  discharge  it  in  areas  where  purely  synodal 
exercise  of  oversight  is  defective  or  wholly  absent. 

24.  If  non-episcopal  churches  are  required  to  reassess  the  personal 
dimension  in  Ordained  Ministry,  so  episcopal  churches  are  required 
to  reassess  the  communal  dimension.  As  they  engage  in  the  renewal  of 
the  diaconate,  they  will  wish  to  bear  in  mind  the  presbyterian 
eldership  (with  similar  elements  in  other  synodal  church  polities)  as 
one  historical  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  the  people’s  partici- 
pation in  the  life  and  decision-making  of  the  Church  at  all  levels 
(powerfully  commended  in  M26,27).  Thus  is  established  a certain 
reciprocity,  the  episcopal  and  the  non-episcopal  strands  each  contri- 
buting for  the  enrichment  of  the  other  an  element  from  the  heritage 
with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  course  of  history  endowed  it. 

Reply  proposed  by  the  Board  of  World  Mission  and  Unity 

I.  Value  of  the  document— what  it  gives  us 
Baptism 

( 1 ) Aid  to  our  own  teaching  and  guide  to  our  own  practice,  notably 
in  the  summary  of  the  main  elements  of  meaning. 

(2)  Rediscovery  of  the  drama  and  lively  symbolism  of  baptism. 

(3)  Rediscovery  of  the  universal  or  catholic  and  unified  nature  of  the 
baptised  community,  with  its  implications  for  relations  among 
Christians  (e.g.,  inter-church  marriages)  and  within  the  total 
human  community  (e.g.,  apartheid,  war). 

(4)  Basis  for  constructive  conversation  with  believers’  baptists  on 
the  complementarity  of  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the  response  of 
faith,  and  of  personal  and  communal  dimensions  of  the  gospel. 

(5)  Stimulus  to  explore  possibility  of  “equivalent  alternatives” 
practice,  despite  its  difficulties. 

(6)  Stimulus,  to  us  as  to  believers’  baptists,  to  clarify  understanding 
of  the  whole  process  of  Christian  initiation,  and  in  particular  of 
the  relation  between  baptism,  profession  of  faith  and  admission 
to  the  eucharist. 

(7)  Stimulus,  to  us  as  to  all,  to  improve  the  Christian  nurture  of 
children. 
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(8)  Encouragement  to  avoid  “indiscriminate”  infant  baptism. 

(9)  Stimulus  to  enhance  the  commitment  of  adult  believers,  giving 
more  opportunities  to  re-affirm  their  baptism. 

(10)  Stimulus  to  act  on  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  among 
British  churches  and  their  common  baptismal  certificate. 

Eucharist 

(1)  Aid  to  our  own  teaching,  notably  in  the  summary  of  the  main 
elements  of  meaning. 

(2)  Classic  statement  of  the  rich  many-sidedness  of  the  eucharist, 
converting  bones  of  contention  into  facets  of  complementarity. 

(3)  For  us  especially,  the  emphasis  on  celebration,  joy,  thanksgiving 
(the  sense  of  the  word  “eucharist”  if  not  the  word  itself). 

(4)  For  us  especially,  the  emphasis  on  present  and  future,  as  well  as 
past,  reference. 

(5)  The  emphasis  on  the  central  significance  of  meal  and  the 
“convivial”  nature  of  the  eucharist  (the  sense  of  the  word 
“supper”  if  not  the  word  itself). 

(6)  The  emphasis  on  the  Spirit. 

(7)  The  emphasis  on  the  action  of  Christ  on  the  presence  of  the  world 
in  the  eucharist,  especially  in  the  elements  as  symbols  of  the 
world,  with  its  plenty  and  its  pain. 

(8)  Strong  case  for  frequent  celebration,  belonging  to  a long  and 
broad  tradition,  including  our  own,  but  not  part  of  our  recent 
practice. 

(9)  Basis  for  constructive  conversation  with  other  churches  including 
notably  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  traditionally  difficult 
issues  of  memorial,  sacrifice  and  real  presence. 

Ministry 

(1)  The  clear  statement  of  the  grounding  of  all  ministry  in  the 
ministry  of  Christ. 

(2)  The  clear  statement  on  ministry  as  belonging  to  the  whole  church. 

(3)  The  statement  of  the  close  relation  of  the  ministry  of  the  whole 
church  to  the  ministry  of  the  ordained. 

(4)  The  recognition  of  the  complementarity  of  the  personal  and 
communal  dimensions  of  ministry. 

(5)  Stimulus  to  us  to  apply  the  complementarity  of  the  personal  and 
communal  dimensions  to  ministry  at  more-than-local  levels. 

(6)  Stimulus  to  us  to  acknowledge  failures  and  seek  improvements  in 
our  pastoral  care  of  ministers  and  in  our  co-ordination  of 
mission. 

(7)  Stimulus  to  us  to  greater  appreciation  of  the  function  of  ministry 
as  sign  and  focus  of  unity  and  continuity  across  time  and  space. 
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II.  Limits  of  the  document— what  it  does  not  give  us  and  what 

WE  CAN  OFFER 

A lack  of  explicit  Christological  grounding,  exemplified  in  clauses 

in  which  “baptism”  or  “the  eucharist”  is  the  subject,  when  the  subject 

would  more  properly  be  “Christ”,  e.g.,  “Christ  in  baptism  gives ...” 

Baptism 

(1)  Not  surprisingly,  despite  its  significant  formulation  of  the 
relation  between  baptism  and  faith,  it  leaves  untouched  some  of 
the  fundamental  disagreements  between  infant  baptists  and 
believers’  baptists  over  timing. 

(2)  This  being  so,  many  in  our  Church  believe  that  it  does  less  than 
justice  to  the  case  for  infant  baptism. 

(3)  More  clarity  is  needed  on  the  relation  between  incorporation  into 
Christ  and  membership  of  the  church. 

Eucharist 

(1)  While  there  is  agreement  on  the  primary  matter  of  the  fact  of 
“real  presence”,  further  work  is  clearly  necessary  on  the  secon- 
dary matters  of  modes  of  interpretation,  particularly  regarding 

(a)  the  nature  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ 

(b)  the  nature  of  His  relation  to  the  elements  as  distinct  from 
His  relation  to  the  action 

(c)  the  nature  of  any  change  in  the  elements 

(d)  the  change  within  ourselves  in  response  to  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  celebration. 

(2)  The  same  is  true  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  sacrifice  element  in 
the  memorial,  and  the  sense  in  which  Christ’s  sacrifice  is 
“represented”. 

(3)  We  recognise  the  danger  of  thinking  everyone  except  ourselves  to 
be  out  of  step  over  the  word  “eucharist”,  and  acknowledge  that,  if 
one  word  is  to  be  used,  the  case  for  “eucharist”,  as  most  widely 
distributed  and  as  stressing  thanksgiving,  is  strong,  and  that 
therefore  those  to  whom  it  is  unfamiliar  may  simply  have  to  get 
used  to  it.  Nevertheless  we  submit  that  it  is  unfamiliar  to  a 
sizeable  minority  including  our  Church,  that  in  English  it  is  an 
esoteric  and  not  a common  word,  that  “meal”  words  like 
“supper”  have  positive  merit,  that  “Lord’s  Supper”  is  parti- 
cularly appropriate,  and  that  several  words  rather  than  one  may 
have  merit. 

Ministry 

(1)  The  stated  complementarity  of  personal  and  communal  minis- 
tries, and  of  individual  and  synodal  episcope,  is  not  followed 
through,  and  the  synodal  dimension  is  seriously  undervalued. 
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(2)  The  stated  importance  of  the  ministry  of  the  whole  church  (the 
whole  people,  all  the  people,  the  least  people)  and  of  the 
integration  of  ordained  ministry  with  the  ministry  of  the  laos  is 
not  followed  through  to  its  implications  for  structured  “lay” 
participation  in  ministry  and  government,  i.e.,  in  pastoring, 
liturgy,  decision-making  and  “spiritual”  functions  generally. 
This  may  be  because  of  a lack  of  emphasis  on  the  royal  priesthood 
of  the  whole  church  as  a necessary  consequence  of  its  union  with 
Christ  as  Great  High  Priest,  who  in  himself  presents  the  Father  to 
humankind  and  in  himself  offers  humankind  to  the  Father. 

(3)  Consequently,  the  responses  required  of  episcopal  and  non- 
episcopal  churches  are  uneven,  with  structured  change  required 
of  non-episcopal  churches  but  not  of  episcopal  churches. 

(4)  Similarly,  there  is  no  treatment  of  Presbyterian  eldership  or 
diaconate— whether  within  congregations  or  in  full-time  church 
service ; of  Congregational  and  United  Free  Church  diaconate ; of 
Methodist  Class  leadership;  etc. 

(5)  Similarly,  the  1927  Lausanne  recognition  of  three  main  orders, 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian  and  Congregational,  though  acknowled- 
ged, is  not  followed  through. 

(6)  While  the  place  of  ordered  succession  in  ministry  for  the  sake  of 
apostolic  fidelity  is  rightly  emphasised,  the  place  of  continuity  of 
doctrine  as  distinct  from  that  of  order  is  underemphasised. 

(7)  The  significance  of  the  three-fold  pattern  of  ministry  both  as  work 
of  the  Spirit  and  as  unitive  is  overstated  and  the  case  for  it  is  not 
made ; ambiguities  of  terminology  and  diversities  of  practice  over 
time  and  space  are  elided. 

(8)  There  is  no  recognition  of  the  theologically  more  profound  two- 
fold pattern  of  ministry,  of  Christ,  as  both  true  proclaimer  of  the 
grace  of  God,  in  word  and  deed  and  true  responder  to  it  in 
worship  and  service. 

III.  And  what  we  can  offer  to  ourselves 
In  being  stirred  by  the  document  to  offer  our  tradition’s  contri- 
butions to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  to  other  churches, 
we  are  led  to  offer  them  to  ourselves,  i.e.,  to  turn  our  own  slogans  into 
reality;  in  particular 

(1)  our  synodal  episcope— to  make  it  more  effective  in  its  pastoring, 
of  people  and  of  pastors,  and  in  its  concerting  of  the  church’s 
mission ; 

(2)  our  lay  ministry  and  government— to  clarify  our  understanding 
of  our  eldership  and  to  improve  its  practice,  resolving  if  possible 
the  question  whether  it  is  ordained  ministry  (diaconal)  or  lay 
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ministry,  diversifying  its  composition  (age,  sex,  social  class), 
reviewing  its  lifelong  character  and  mode  of  appointment,  and 
complementing  it  with  wider  congregational  meetings; 

(3)  the  participation  of  the  whole  membership,  with  the  diversity  of 
their  gifts,  in  the  life,  ministry  and  government  of  the  church— to 
make  that  real. 


IV.  More  general  needs  not  met  by  the  document 
These  are  expressed  for  the  interest  and  possible  guidance  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission,  not  as  a criticism  of  the  document. 
Though  some  have  been  voiced  as  criticisms,  they  may  not  be  valid 
since  they  may  be  asking  of  the  document  what  it  could  not  or  did  not 
intend  to  give.  But  the  needs  and  worries  are  real. 

Two  related  concerns  on  sacraments  in  general 

( 1 ) The  centrality  of  sacraments— many  of  our  members  considered 
that  the  document  makes  sacraments  too  central;  some  had 
regard  to  Christians  who  have  no  sacraments,  but  most  were 
reflecting  on  their  own  experience  and  understanding. 

Does  this  simply  reveal  an  impoverishment  of  experience  of 
sacraments  in  our  Church  or  does  it  represent  a deeper 
theological  disagreement  about  the  relative  importance  of 
sacraments  within  the  total  Christian  life  and  life  of  the  church? 

(2)  The  nature  of  a sign,  in  particular  whether  its  relation  to  that 
which  it  signifies  is  internal  or  external.  Many  of  our  members 
have  interpreted  the  documents  as  implying  an  “ex  opere 
operato ” view  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ordination.  The  reasons 
for  this  reaction  may  be  diverse— a Calvinist  understanding  of 
sign  as  part  of  that  which  it  signifies  and  therefore  not  to  be 
separated  from  it  and  viewed  in  isolation,  or  a safeguarding  of 
the  once-for-all  character  of  Christ’s  saving  work,  or  a spiri- 
tualism that  devalues  things  physical,  or  a scientific  rationalism 
that  rejects  “magic”. 

If  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  clarified  for  itself  the 
nature  of  signs  and  resolved  the  old  controversies  concerning  them, 
the  church  at  large  would  be  greatly  served  by  an  explicit  and 
extended  treatment  of  them.  When  the  document,  for  example, 
makes  a statement  of  the  form  “baptism  is  or  does...”  or  “the 
eucharist  is  or  does ...”  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  refers  to  the  whole 
action  of  God  including  the  rite  or  the  rite  “in  itself’ ; the  notion  of 
the  rite  “in  itself’  may  be  inadmissible  to  the  writers;  but  this  is  not 
obvious  to  all  readers. 
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Three  related  concerns  on  ministry 

(1)  The  need  to  give  more  attention  to  the  actualities  of  ministry  in 
its  great  diversity  and  continuing  evolution,  and  to  acknowledge 
failure  in  incorporating  more  recent  developments  of  ministry 
into  ecclesiological  self-understanding,  one  notable  example 
being  the  inclusion  of  women  in  ministry. 

(2)  The  tendency  to  absolutise  past  forms  and  to  close  a “canon”  of 
sacred  tradition  at  particular  historical  points. 

(3)  Lack  of  attention  to  the  social,  cultural,  political  and  economic 
influences  on  church  order  throughout  history. 

V.  Reformed  insights  missing  from  the  document 

In  addition  to  a certain  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  positive  value  of 
the  Reformation  and  its  particular  development  both  of  faith  and  of 
order,  there  is  more  specifically 

(1)  an  undervaluing  of  crises  in  the  church’s  history,  with  their 
attendant  conflicts  and  discontinuities,  which  may  be  of  the 
Spirit  and  not  merely  aberrations  and  disobediences ; 

(2)  a related  undervaluing  of  the  principle  of  reformanda,  the  need 
for  constant  renewal  and  conversion  of  the  church,  as  com- 
plementary to  its  continuity; 

(3)  as  already  mentioned,  the  need  for  a synodal  dimension  to 
episcope ; 

(4)  as  already  mentioned,  the  need  for  full  lay  participation. 

Some  in  our  Church  think  that  the  document  is  more  “catholic” 

than  “reformed”;  this  may  be  partly  because  all  traditions  are 
specially  aware  of  the  elements  in  this  common  document  from 
outside  their  own  tradition,  but  it  may  be  partly  because  of  its 
seeming  lack  of  these  Reformed  insights. 

VI.  The  document  and  the  faith  of  the  church  throughout  the 

AGES 

(1)  The  document  has  made  plain  to  us  that  we  inherit  two  kinds  of 
tradition,  a special  Reformed  one  and  a general  catholic  one.  To 
some  among  us  this  is  a new  discovery,  either  welcome  or 
unwelcome.  Some  of  us  recognise  only  our  own  Reformed 
confessional  standards,  and  are  either  perplexed  about  or 
resistant  to  the  notion  of  catholic  standards. 

(2)  If  scripture  is  regarded  as  the  sole  standard,  the  notion  of  a body 
of  centuries-long  tradition,  whether  catholic  or  confessional, 
serving  as  an  authoritative  standard,  is  either  unfamiliar  or 
uncongenial. 

(3)  If  tradition  other  than  and  subsequent  to  scripture  is  recognised, 
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there  is  consciousness  of  the  divergences  within  the  tradition, 
making  it  more  “traditions”  than  “tradition”;  from  this 
perspective  the  document  has  been  studied  not  so  much  to  test  it 
for  its  conformity  or  otherwise  to  that  tradition  (singular)  as  to 
use  it  as  an  aid  to  resolution  of  the  differences  between  those 
traditions  (plural). 

(4)  Another  reaction  has  been  not  to  treat  the  tradition  (or 
traditions)  as  a given  standard  against  which  to  measure  this  or 
any  other  such  document,  but  as  a dynamic  succession  of 
different  (whether  compatible  or  incompatible)  historic  real- 
isations of  the  common  faith  within  a process  which  properly 
continues  into  the  future. 

From  this  perspective  it  has  been  said  that  the  document  is  too  little 
directed  to  the  future  of  the  continuing  tradition  and  too  much 
directed  to  its  past.  This  criticism  of  the  document  is  matched  by  a 
corresponding  enthusiasm  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission’s 
continuing  project  on  “Common  Expression  of  Apostolic  Faith 
Today”. 

VII.  Dangers  in  the  document?— old  differences  and  new 

DEMANDS 

The  aim  of  the  production  of  the  document  has  been  to  resolve  old 
differences  within  the  Church  in  order  to  let  it  be  and  do  what  its  Lord 
wants  now.  It  seeks  to  free  the  body  from  a certain  chronic 
“neuralgia”.  This  task  has  its  obvious  merits.  But  does  it  also  have  its 
hazards? 

( 1 ) Can  the  resolution  of  old  differences  distract  from  the  meeting  of 
new  demands?  Is  the  relief  of  the  pain  a prerequisite  of  active 
exercise  or  active  exercise  a prerequisite  of  the  relief  of  pain? 
How  much  needs  to  be  or  can  be  resolved  in  such  conversation, 
and  how  much  solvitur  ambulando°t 

(2)  Can  one  concentrate  on  neuralgic  points  without  losing  a sense 
of  proportion  and  exaggerating  their  importance,  possibly 
obscuring  more  fundamental  questions  about  the  nature  and 
calling  of  the  church? 

For  example,  while  the  primacy  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  is  not  in 
dispute  among  the  churches,  it  may  be  that  the  ministry  of  the  church 
and  of  ordained  ministers  cannot  be  really  understood  without  a 
great  deal  of  more  profound  joint  study  of  the  content  of  the  ministry 
of  Christ  (cf.  God’s  Reign  and  Our  Unity : the  report  of  the  Anglican- 
Reformed  International  Commission,  1984). 

Similarly,  while  the  ministry  of  the  whole  church  is  not  “neuralgic” 
the  present  rediscovery  of  ministry  as  belonging  to  ordinary  people, 
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as  in  base  ecclesial  communities,  may  yet  challenge  the  understanding 
and  polities  of  all  the  churches— and  create  new  neuralgia! 

(3)  While  the  document  relates  baptism  and  eucharist  and  ministry 
widely  to  the  world  and  not  narrowly  to  the  church,  can  one 
really  understand  them  and  entirely  avoid  a limiting  ecclesias- 
ticism  unless  one  sets  them  more  clearly  and  explicitly  within  the 
context  of  the  whole  human  community  in  its  present  predica- 
ments and  its  ultimate  destiny?  Therefore  let  not  the  study  of 
“The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community”  be  separated  from  this  study;  let  them  be  fully 
integrated  as  soon  as  possible. 


UNITED  REFORMED  CHURCH 
IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


1.  Procedure 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Reformed  Church  meeting  at 
Brighton  in  1983  passed  the  following  resolution: 

The  Assembly  welcomes  the  publication  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”,  encourages  provinces,  districts  and  local  churches  to  study  the 
text  and  consider  its  implications;  and  requests  each  synod  to  set  up  a 
panel  to  monitor  discussions  and  forward  a provincial  response  to  the 
Doctrine  and  Worship  Committee  by  30  November  1984;  and  further 
requests  that  wherever  possible,  debate  should  take  place  within  an 
ecumenical  context. 

The  way  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  was  handled  varied 
from  province  to  province : some  approved  in  general  terms  a report 
prepared  by  their  panel ; others  passed  resolutions  based  on  a more 
general  report ; some  made  no  provincial  response  at  all.  The  number 
of  formal  responses  received  both  at  provincial  and  national  level  was 
disappointingly  low.  But  discussion  in  the  church  was  wider  than 
i this  number  suggests,  and  it  was  frequently  pointed  out  that  the 
timetable  laid  down  by  the  General  Assembly  required  a response 
earlier  than  was  compatible  with  the  request  for  discussion  in  an 
ecumenical  context  wherever  possible.  This  response  was  prepared  by 
the  Doctrine  and  Worship  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  basis  of  material  submitted  to  it,  and  was  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1985. 

2.  A welcome  document 

There  has  been  a general  welcome  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”,  many  expressions  of  appreciation  for  the  theological 
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reflection  it  contains,  and  support  for  the  continuing  work  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  which  it  represents.  There  have  also 
been  some  individuals  and  congregations  within  the  United 
Reformed  Church  who  have  expressed  grave  reservations  about  the 
text.  In  our  response  we  have  tried  to  indicate  the  main  areas  of 
concern.  Many  of  us  feel  that  the  text  can  contain  the  differences  of 
emphasis  we  might  wish  to  make:  others  doubt  whether  their 
disagreement  can  be  so  contained.  Nevertheless  we  receive  the  text  as 
“a  significant  theological  convergence”,  recognizing  that  it  does  not 
represent  full  consensus,  understood  “as  that  experience  of  life  and 
articulation  of  faith  necessary  to  realize  and  maintain  the  Church’s 
visible  unity”  (p.ix).  This  response  has  been  largely  framed  in  terms  of 
the  questions  raised  in  the  preface,  rather  than  as  a detailed 
theological  critique  of  the  text;  but  the  United  Reformed  Church’s 
member  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  can  comment  in  more 
detail  on  behalf  of  the  church  as  need  arises. 

3.  The  experience  of  the  United  Reformed  Church 

Our  response  draws  on  our  experience  as  a united  church.  The 
three  churches  which  came  together  to  form  the  United  Reformed 
Church  in  1972  and  1981  did  so  on  the  basis  of  what  they  judged  to  be 
sufficient,  though  not  total,  theological  agreement.  No  single  pattern 
of  church  life  was  taken  to  be  normative  and  elements  of  the 
traditions  of  all  three  churches  are  included  in  the  United  Reformed 
Church,  the  formation  of  which  involved  structural  changes  for  all. 
On  the  matters  treated  in  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  the 
church  contains  a variety  of  belief:  some,  for  example,  believe  that 
infant  baptism  is  a positive  expression  of  the  gospel  of  grace,  whilst 
others  believe  that  New  Testament  teaching  is  most  clearly  repre- 
sented by  believer’s  baptism;  some  believe  that  holy  communion 
should  be  celebrated  weekly,  others  monthly  and  others  quarterly; 
there  is  a variety  of  views  about  the  role  of  the  ordained  minister  of 
word  and  sacrament  within  the  congregation  and  the  wider  councils 
of  the  church.  We  recognize  that  the  union  we  have  entered  is  still 
incomplete  and  also  that  it  is  very  recent.  But  we  testify : 

—first,  that  to  come  together  in  one  church  before  reaching  total 
theological  agreement  has  provided  both  a context  for,  and  a sense 
of  commitment  towards,  continuing  theological  reflections  which 
are  decisively  different  from  those  which  existed  while  we  were  still 
separate  churches ; 

—and  second,  that  experience  so  far  since  union  suggests  that  there 
will  be  no  rapid  move  to  limit  the  range  of  belief  and  practice  which 
currently  exists  among  us. 
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4.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  agreement  required 

We  therefore  believe  that  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  agreement  required  for  visible  unity.  Our 
discussions  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  show  that  mem- 
bers of  our  church  find  it  relatively  easy  to  agree  that  a certain 
position  may  be  held  within  a range  of  positions ; and  also  that  they 
are  more  open  to  the  insights  of  other  Christian  traditions  than  in  the 
past.  But  they  are  reluctant  to  ascribe  theological  priority  to  one 
! position  within  the  range  rather  than  another,  and  are  particularly 
hestitant  to  agree  to  changes  of  practice,  for  example  in  the  exercise  of 
episkopef  which  seem  to  involve  such  an  ascription  of  priority.  Some 
are  prepared  to  justify  the  existence  of  denominations  as  ways  of 
embodying  different  theological  emphases  in  practice,  but  even  those 
who  believe  that  the  concept  of  a denomination  is  incompatible  with 
; the  New  Testament  understanding  of  the  church,  believe  that  the 
church  must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  include  a wider  variety  of 
belief  and  practice  than  is  contained  in  any  existing  organized  church. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  also  how  many  need  to  agree  as  well  as 
how  much  needs  to  be  agreed.  The  task  of  reaching  agreement 
requires  theological  knowledge  and  skill  which  are  not  possessed  by 
every  church  member;  and  those  with  such  knowledge  and  skill, 

. speaking  representatively,  can  remove  distrust  and  suspicion  of 
heresy : but  such  a group  cannot  by  itself  decide  what  everyone  in  the 
church  should  believe.  How  can  theologians  speak  in  such  a way  that 
ordinary  members  can  receive  and  accept  what  they  say?  The  answer 
to  this  question  involves  a discussion  of  authority  as  well  as 
comprehensibility. 

In  making  this  comment  we  do  not  minimize  the  importance  of 
theological  agreement,  nor  underestimate  the  value  of  theological 
training,  which  has  always  been  prized  in  our  tradition.  On  the 
contrary  we  affirm  the  importance  in  the  church  of  doctrine,  which  is 
; fashioned  as  its  members  join  together  in  prayerful  study  of  “the 
Tradition  of  the  Gospel  testified  in  Scripture,  transmitted  in  and  by 
the  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (p.ix),  and  share 
their  experience  of  Christian  discipleship. 

5.  Ambiguity  in  the  understanding  of  the  sacraments 

One  anxiety  about  the  text  which  frequently  emerged  was  whether 
the  convergence  in  the  understanding  of  the  sacraments  depended  on 

* Here,  and  in  paragraphs  7a  and  9c,  Greek  words  are  used  because  the  various 
j possible  English  translations  have  been  identified  with  particular  theological  in- 
I terpretations.  Episkope  and  diakonia  are  referred  to  in  M 14  Commentary  and 
M21  Commentary;  anamnesis  is  discussed  in  El,  5-13. 
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ambiguities  of  language.  We  accept  that  no  deliberate  ambiguity  was 
intended,  but  we  think  that  at  certain  points  the  variety  of  meaning  in 
the  language  should  be  more  clearly  acknowledged. 

For  example,  the  term  “rite  of  commitment”  (Bl)  may  mean  either 
a rite  in  which  an  individual  makes  a personal  commitment  to  the 
Lord  or  a rite  in  which  an  individual  is  committed  by  the  church  to  the 
Lord,  or  both.  The  theological  implications  of  the  phrase  are  subtly 
different  according  to  the  meaning  understood,  and  this  difference 
has  been  historically  significant.  Both  meanings  can  and  should  be 
clearly  acknowledged  to  avoid  suspicion  that  only  one  is  intended. 

Or  again,  the  exposition  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist  (El 3 and  El 5)  posed  few  difficulties  for  our  members.  But 
in  saying  “some  are  content  merely  to  affirm  this  presence ...”  the  use 
of  the  word  “merely”  in  the  Commentary  on  E15  seems  somewhat 
dismissive  of  a refusal  to  attempt  human  explanations  of  divine 
mysteries;  and  this  reluctance  to  define  the  relation  between  the 
presence  of  Christ  and  the  signs  of  bread  and  wine  is  crucial  for  any 
decision  on  whether  the  convergence  set  out  in  E13  is  adequate. 
Attempts  to  define  or  explain  seem  to  us  likely  to  limit  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  the  presence  of  Christ  may  be  understood. 

6.  The  use  of  history 

There  is  also  some  ambiguity  in  the  way  history  is  used  in  the  text. 
For  example,  it  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by  “the  faith  of  the  Church 
through  the  ages”  referred  to  in  the  Preface  (p.x).  Does  it  refer  to  the 
range  of  belief  seen  in  history,  or  to  some  kind  of  theological  core  or 
norm?  Is  it  a criterion  by  which  those  who  stand  within  a particular 
tradition  test  that  tradition,  or  is  it  one  which  people  use  to  test 
traditions  other  than  their  own? 

Or  again,  it  is  not  clear  whether  all  historical  developments  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  only  some.  Whereas  in 
the  texts  on  baptism  and  eucharist  an  exposition  of  the  institution  of 
the  sacrament  is  followed  by  an  exposition  of  its  meaning,  largely 
based  on  biblical  material,  in  the  ministry  text  the  historical  material 
in  M8-14  is  much  more  closely  intertwined  with  theologically 
interpretative  material.  Also  paragraphs  M 19-25,  whilst  noting  the 
variety  of  forms  of  ministry  both  in  New  Testament  and  more  recent 
times,  nevertheless  interpret  the  history  and  theology  of  ministry  in 
terms  of  a threefold  pattern  of  ministry  which  seems  to  involve  more 
than  noting  the  historical  existence  of  three  orders  of  ministry.  Thus  it 
is  not  clear  why  the  Spirit  might  not  have  been  as  much  at  work  in  the 
breakdown  of  the  threefold  pattern  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  as  in  the  creation  of  it  in  the  second  and  third.  Is  not 
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ministry  multifold  rather  than  threefold?  The  question  of  the  criteria 
for  judging  which  historical  developments  are  to  be  regarded  as 
theologically  significant  requires  further  attention. 

7.  Implications  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  for  the  United 
Reformed  Church 

(a)  The  richness  of  the  meaning  of  both  baptism  and  eucharist  set 
out  in  the  text  has  been  widely  appreciated  and  needs  to  become  part 
of  our  life.  It  is  felt  that  we  often  do  not  adequately  appreciate  bap- 
tism as  participation  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  or 
as  a sign  of  the  kingdom  (B3,7);  nor  do  we  emphasize  sufficiently 
celebration  and  thanksgiving  in  the  eucharist,  or  its  implications  for 
mission  (E3-4, 24-26).  The  exposition  of  anamnesis  in  E5-13  has  been 
widely  welcomed.  All  this  suggests  that  we  should  seek  to  enrich  our 
celebration  of  holy  baptism  and  holy  communion  by  drawing  on 
these  insights.  This  will  involve  revision  of  our  orders  of  service,  but 
since  the  use  of  our  service  book  is  not  binding,  the  task  of  renewal  is 
one  for  every  local  congregation,  and  we  shall  seek  to  encourage  this. 

(b)  Our  experience  suggests  that  different  views  of  baptism  can  be 
held  together,  as  suggested  in  B 1 2 Commentary ; but  this  does  require 
the  development  of  understanding  and  acceptance  of  different  views, 
and  a willingness  to  regard  neither  infant  nor  believer’s  baptism  as  the 
rule.  We  accept  that  baptism  is  an  unrepeatable  act  (B 1 3),  and  also 
that  opportunities  need  to  be  provided  for  baptism  to  be  reaffirmed  in 
the  context  of  worship  (B14  Commentary  (c)).  We  further  believe  that 
care  needs  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  parents  bringing  infants  for 
baptism  accept  the  implications  of  what  they  are  doing  and  that  those 
baptized  in  infancy  are  nurtured  within  the  church  (B16).  There  is 
some  feeling  that  the  text  on  baptism  does  not  sufficiently  consider 
the  pastoral  opportunity  (and  problem)  presented  by  requests  for 
baptism  of  infants  made  by  parents  with  only  a slight  connection  with 
the  church’s  life.  (These  points  are  touched  on  in  the  URC  Guidelines 
on  Baptism , 1983,  pp.  16-7.) 

(c)  We  believe  that  further  careful  consideration  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  principle  of  children  receiving  the  bread  and  wine  in  communion 
( B 1 4 Commentary  (b),  E 1 9 Commentary).  Although  this  is  closely  tied 
to  the  view  taken  of  the  relation  between  baptism,  church  member- 
ship, faith  and  communion,  it  cannot  be  settled  by  reference  to  that 
relation  alone.  It  also  raises  particular  problems  in  a church  such  as 
ours  with  a dual  practice  of  baptism,  where  not  all  children  are 
baptized. 

(d)  Many  of  our  members  found  difficulty  in  separating  the 
question  of  the  eucharist  as  “the  central  act  of  the  Church’s  worship” 
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(El)  from  the  frequency  of  its  celebration  (E30-31).  It  was  generally 
agreed  both  that  the  question  of  frequency  of  celebration  needs  to  be 
examined  afresh  by  local  congregations,  and  that  maintenance  of 
a variety  of  practice  is  desirable.  The  increasing  use  among  us  of  a 
completely  integrated  service  of  word  and  sacrament  with  the 
elements  set  out  in  E27,  replacing  an  earlier  practice  of  adding  on 
communion  at  the  end  of  a service  of  the  word,  has  been  welcomed. 
However,  the  growing  practice  of  having  only  one  service  of  public 
worship  on  a Sunday  makes  it  more  difficult  to  increase 
frequency  and  retain  opportunities  for  services  of  the  word  alone. 

(e)  The  importance  attached  to  the  notion  of  Christian  growth  in 
B8-10  has  been  welcomed,  and  it  is  felt  that  we  need  to  develop  a 
greater  commitment  to  Christian  nurture  in  relation  to  both  baptism 
and  communion.  We  also  need  to  enable  those  who  preside  at  and 
those  who  share  in  the  eucharist  in  the  United  Reformed  Church  to 
participate  in  the  wider  experience  which  comes  to  us  through 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  and  through  increasing  fami- 
liarity with  the  liturgical  traditions  of  other  churches. 

(f)  It  has  been  suggested  that  further  consideration  should  be  given 
to  setting  the  ordination  of  ministers  in  the  context  of  eucharist 
(M41),  now  that  this  is  usually  the  context  for  the  ordination  of 
elders. 


8.  The  ecumenical  consequences  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” 

(a)  We  believe  the  statement  on  baptism  does  provide  a basis  for 
the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  and  testify  to  the  value  of  the 
Common  Baptismal  Certificate  which  has  been  used  increasingly  in 
Great  Britain  since  1970. 

(b)  In  celebrating  the  eucharist,  churches  which  stress  the  sacra- 
mental dimension  need  to  learn  the  richness  of  the  word,  and  those 
which  stress  the  word  need  to  learn  the  richness  of  the  sacramental. 

(c)  Whilst  we  welcome  the  richness  of  meaning  in  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  we  feel  some  unease  about  the 
possibility  that  non-sacramental  Christian  bodies  such  as  the  Society 
of  Friends  or  the  Salvation  Army  may  be,  or  feel  themselves  to  be, 
unchurched  by  this  emphasis.  This  concern  may  be  linked  to  the 
anxiety  expressed  by  some  about  the  link  between  baptism  and 
church  membership,  or  the  centrality  of  the  eucharist.  It  recurs  in  the 
question  posed  by  some  as  to  whether  the  observance  of  sacraments 
effects  a change  in  the  participants,  or  declares  a change  which  God 
effects  by  his  general  dealing  with  us  in  grace.  More  work  needs  to  be 
done  here. 
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(d)  We  rejoice  in  the  emphasis  on  the  ministry  of  the  whole  people 
of  God  (M 1-6),  and  believe  this  is  a growing  point  for  all  the  churches. 

(e)  We  regret  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  ministry  of  the 
ordained  elder  in  the  Reformed  Churches.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to 
whether  this  may  be  helpfully  or  appropriately  described  as  a way 
in  which  the  Reformed  Churches  have  developed  the  ministry  of 
deacons  (cf.  M31  Commentary),  partly  because  this  can  look  like  a 
concern  to  fit  the  development  of  ministry  into  a threefold  pattern. 
But  despite  the  reference  to  the  gifts  exercised  by  the  laity  (M5),  there 
is  no  suggestion  there  that  lay  people  may  be  called  by  a congregation 
and  ordained  to  exercise  a particular  ministry,  which  is  a charism  in 
the  same  sense  as  that  term  is  used  for  the  ministry  of  word  and 
sacraments. 

(f)  Our  church  provides  that  in  certain  circumstances  particular 
lay  persons  may  be  authorized  to  preside  at  baptismal  and  com- 
munion services.  This  does  not  minimize  the  significance  of  ordi- 
nation, but  asserts  the  primacy  of  meeting  the  pastoral  needs  of  the 
people  of  God.  This  needs  to  be  noted  when  the  ordained  ministry  is 
discussed  (e.g.  M14),  and  may  assume  greater  importance  if  weekly 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  increases,  especially  in  those  pastorates 
where  one  ordained  minister  serves  several  congregations.  (This 
point  is  made  clearly  in  the  Report  of  the  Anglican-Reformed 
International  Commission,  God’s  Reign  and  Our  Unity , 1984, 
pp.  52-53.) 

(g)  The  Commission’s  treatment  of  the  ordination  of  women  was 
described  by  one  province  as  “evasive  and  unhelpful”.  These  words 
were  blunter  than  most,  but  the  feeling  was  widespread.  It  was  felt 
that  the  comment  about  discrimination  on  grounds  of  handicap,  race 
or  sociological  grouping  (M50)  should  be  extended  to  include  sex  as 
well.  We  value  the  sense  of  wholeness  in  ministry  experienced  as  a gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  ordination  of  women,  which  has  been 
practised  since  1917  in  one  of  our  constituent  churches. 

9.  Suggestions  for  the  future  work  of  Faith  and  Order 

Many  of  the  comments  made  so  far  will  themselves  suggest  future 
work  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  The  following  topics  have 
also  been  raised: 

(a)  Christian  initiation.  It  is  felt  that  more  elucidation  of  the 
relation  between  baptism  and  salvation  (B3-4,8),  and  baptism  and 
church  membership  (B6,12,14)  will  expose  more  sharply  the  question 
of  the  way  in  which  the  church  is  a people  called  out  by  God.  Also  the 
question  of  what  is  completed  and  what  is  begun  in  baptism  has  much 
to  say  about  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life. 
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(b)  The  meaning  of  ordination.  If  ordination  can  have  a different 
intention  according  to  the  specific  task  of  the  office  to  which  it  takes 
place  (M39),  the  sense  in  which  the  ordained  ministry  may  be  spoken 
of  without  distinction  of  office  (M8- 18,26-27)  needs  further  de- 
finition. Again  the  adequacy  of  the  concept  of  a threefold  ministry  is 
thrown  into  question. 

(c)  Episcopacy  and  the  threefold  ministry.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  essential  elements  of  episkope  are  exercised  in  a proper  and 
orderly  way  among  us.  We  note  that  “differences  in  ordering  the 
diaconal  ministry  should  not  be  regarded  as  a hindrance  for  the 
mutual  recognition  of  the  ordained  ministries”  (M31  Commentary). 
When  therefore  we  are  asked  whether  “the  threefold  pattern  as 
developed  does  not  have  a powerful  claim  to  be  accepted”  (M25),  this 
seems  in  practice  to  be  a question  about  episcopacy  rather  than  the 
threefold  pattern.  Why  are  differences  in  ordering  the  ministry  of 
episkope  more  significant  for  mutual  recognition  than  differences  in 
ordering  the  ministry  of  diakonial 

(d)  The  nature  of  episcopacy  and  apostolic  succession.  We 
welcome  the  recognition  that  churches  which  have  not  retained  the 
historic  episcopate  have  preserved  continuity  in  apostolic  faith, 
worship  and  mission,  particularly  in  ordination  (M37).  We  believe 
that  further  work  needs  to  be  done  on  whether  or  how  the  sign  of 
episcopal  succession  can  be  recovered  (M38)  in  a way  which  does  not 
in  fact  throw  the  existing  continuity  with  apostolic  faith,  worship  and 
mission  into  question.  We  believe  that  the  pattern  of  ministry  today 
should  be  determined  by  the  missionary  task  of  the  church.  The 
commission  of  our  Lord  and  the  consequent  enabling  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  produce  a manifold  ministry  which  is  apostolic. 

(e)  Diaconal  ministries.  We  agree  that  further  work  needs  to  be 
done  on  the  way  in  which  diaconal  ministries  appropriate  to 
contemporary  needs  may  be  developed.  We  believed  that  this  may  be 
best  done  if  such  diaconal  ministries  do  not  have  to  be  fitted  into  a 
single  order  within  a threefold  pattern. 

(0  The  nature  of  visible  church  unity.  We  live  in  a constant  tension 
between  awareness  of  a unity  which  transcends  our  divisions  and 
awareness  of  a division  which  mars  our  unity.  Too  great  an  emphasis 
on  either  will  suggest  either  that  nothing  need  be  done  or  that 
everything  must  be  changed.  We  believe  that  further  work  needs  to  be 
done  here  which  will  set  the  experience  of  churches  which  have  moved 
into  union  alongside  that  of  churches  which  understand  unity  in 
terms  of  unbroken  continuity. 

(g)  The  role  of  agreement  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  in 
achieving  visible  unity.  This  task,  which  could  well  be  linked  to  the 
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project  of  reaching  a common  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith  today, 
should  pick  up  the  kind  of  points  referred  to  in  paragraph  4 above. 

We  believe  it  is  important  that  this  further  work  is  linked  to  the  two 
studies  on  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith 
Today”  and  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community”.  Both  are  vital  to  a proper  appreciation  of  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”,  which  inevitably  seems  to  some  to  place  too 
great  an  emphasis  on  the  ministry  and  the  sacraments. 

10.  Conclusion 

The  publication  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  has  provided 
an  opportunity  for  a large  number  of  our  church  members  to  study 
these  matters  in  a fresh  context.  The  discussions  have  been  stimulat- 
ing, whether  they  led  to  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  text. 
Though  many  other  issues  in  the  world  today  claim  our  attention, 
those  raised  in  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  still  concern  us 
because  they  have  divided  the  church.  In  our  Basis  of  Union  we  said  : 

The  United  Reformed  Church  has  been  formed  in  obedience  to  the  call  to 
repent  of  what  has  been  amiss  in  the  past  and  to  be  reconciled.  It  sees  its 
formation  and  growth  as  a part  of  what  God  is  doing  to  make  his  people 
one,  and  as  a united  Church  will  take,  wherever  possible  and  with  all 
speed,  further  steps  towards  the  unity  of  all  God’s  people. 

We  reaffirm  that  commitment  as  we  submit  this  response  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission,  with  our  prayers  and  good  wishes  for 
its  future  work. 


CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 
(DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST) 


In  the  180-year  history  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  one  concern  that 
has  always  been  close  to  our  hearts  and  minds  is  a deep  commitment 
to  and  belief  in  the  unity  of  Christ’s  church.  We  have  taught  and 
preached  that  division  within  the  church  is  sin,  and  that  all  Christians 
have  a responsibility  and  an  obligation  to  work  for  reconciliation.  It 
is  therefore  with  joy  and  anticipation  that  Disciples  respond  to 
“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  (BEM).  But  if  we  are  bold  in  our 
commitment,  we  are  also  painfully  aware  of  the  depth  of  divisions, 
and  the  difficulties  which  lie  ahead  of  the  church. 

While  it  is  with  realistic  eyes  that  we  look  at  BEM,  at  the  same  time 
we  see  in  this  document  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for  the  church 
to  move  beyond  the  status  quo,  to  accept  the  demands  of  the  gospel 
for  unity  and  the  resulting  opportunities  which  should  come  for  the 
church  to  witness  to  the  gospel,  to  preach  and  teach  God’s  love, 
mercy,  justice,  and  forgiveness. 

Disciples  recognize  that  what  BEM  offers  is  not  a blueprint,  a road 
map  to  re-union  for  Christians.  It  is,  rather,  a “convergence”,  a 
coming  together  of  theological  perspectives,  but  not  yet  consensus. 
But  even  in  convergence  there  is  expressed  a sense  of  unity,  a 
commitment  to  unity,  an  awareness  of  the  validity  of  the  diverse 
expressions  of  the  faith  without  endorsing  the  divisive  history  of  some 
of  these  expressions. 

Because  of  the  unity  already  represented  in  BEM,  and  the  ways  in 
which  differing  theological  positions  are  stated,  Disciples  join  other 
Christians  in  appreciation  for  the  significance  of  this  document. 
Indeed,  we  see  here  a witness  to  the  apostolic  faith  through  the  ages.  If 
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the  churches  will  take  this  seriously,  we  may  find  the  Holy  Spirit 
pulling  the  church  together  towards  new  levels  of  witness,  filling  the 
church  with  a world-transforming  power.  Disciples  note  with 
promise  the  international  character  of  the  document,  a factor  that  by 
its  very  nature  speaks  a word  of  peace  and  hope  to  the  world. 

Disciples  also  observe  that  the  vision  of  the  church  in  BEM  is 
congruent  with  that  expressed  in  the  theological  consensus  pro- 
claimed by  the  nine-church  Consultation  on  Church  Union  and  by 
the  international  Disciples  of  Christ-Roman  Catholic  Commission 
for  Dialogue.  Disciples  believe  that  this  indicates  something  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  convergence  of  views  in  BEM,  and  it  is 
evidence  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  proceeding  in  a common 
direction. 

Further,  Disciples  see  wisdom  in  addressing  the  three  issues  of 
baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry.  For  it  is  in  and  over  these  issues  that 
Christians  have  been  most  divided  throughout  Christian  history.  It  is 
only  as  these  issues  are  addressed  that  progress  towards  visible  unity 
can  be  achieved.  There  is  a painful  irony  in  the  fact  that  baptism,  the 
act  through  which  we  are  brought  into  Christ  and  the  church;  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  through  which  we  share  in  the  one  body  broken  for 
us;  and  the  ministry,  through  which  the  office  and  function  of 
servanthood  is  expressed,  are  the  very  places  where  our  sins  of 
disunity  are  most  evident. 

The  consideration  and  reception  of  BEM  is  an  opportunity  to  face 
directly  the  founding  ideals  which  called  the  Disciples  into  being.  If 
we  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  church,  we  must  take  this  document 
seriously,  engage  it  with  rigour,  and  speak  a word  of  response  to  the 
church  universal. 

Disciples  engaging  BEM : a process  of  consideration 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” 
in  1982,  the  Council  on  Christian  Unity  designed  a wide-ranging 
process  for  study  and  consideration  of  the  text  across  the  life  of  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ).  Three  resourcing  materials 
were  developed,  especially  for  use  in  congregations  by  pastors  and  lay 
persons,  to  help  understand  the  importance  of  BEM  and  to  enable 
discussion  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  theological  convergence.  First, 
A Guide  for  Study  was  prepared  by  Michael  Kinnamon  and  Robert 
K.  Welsh  for  use  in  Disciples  congregations  and  ecumenical  study 
groups.  The  purchase  of  5,350  copies  of  this  guide,  published  by  the 
Christian  Board  of  Publication,  reveals  the  eager  response  of 
Disciples  to  BEM.  Second,  five  video-tape  presentations  by  Paul  A. 
Crow,  Jr,  were  prepared  by  the  Disciples  Seminary  Foundation  of  the 
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Claremont  School  of  Theology  to  open  up  the  issues  and  implications 
of  BEM.  Copies  of  these  video-tapes  have  been  available  to  study 
groups  for  purchase  or  rental  since  September  1984.  Third,  a special 
issue  of  the  quarterly  publication  of  the  Council  on  Christian  Unity, 
Mid-Stream:  an  Ecumenical  Journal  (July  1984),  was  devoted  to 
exploring  the  meaning  of  BEM  for  North  American  Christians. 

In  seeking  wide  participation  in  this  initial  stage  of  reception  of 
BEM  throughout  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  personal  letters  inviting 
individuals  and  groups  to  join  in  study  of  the  text  were  sent  to  over 
150  congregations,  to  each  Disciples  seminary  and  seminary  foun- 
dation, to  professors  of  religion  in  Disciples  colleges,  to  all  members 
of  the  General  Board  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ), 
to  general  unit  staff  and  their  boards  of  directors,  and  to  the  network 
of  twenty-three  regional  commissions  on  ecumenical  concerns.  The 
positive  replies  received  to  these  letters  as  well  as  the  large  number  of 
response  forms  returned  from  groups  which  had  used  the  Guide  for 
Study , indicate  that  Disciples  across  the  iife  of  the  church  are,  in  fact, 
engaging  in  discussion  and  consideration  of  the  text.  Often  these 
studies  have  taken  place  in  the  context  of  ecumenical  groupings  or 
programmes  designed  by  local  or  state-wide  councils  of  churches  (e.g. 
the  Washington  Association  of  Churches,  the  New  Mexico 
Conference  of  Churches,  the  Greater  Dallas  Community  of 
Churches,  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  the  Greater  Cleveland 
Interchurch  Council,  Ecumenical  Ministries  of  Oregon).  In  many 
ways  the  responses  received  from  these  ecumenical  settings  and 
studies  have  been  the  most  positive  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
critical.  The  importance  of  BEM  is  thus  seen  most  clearly  in  its  wider 
ecumenical  context  of  enabling  reconciliation  among  Christians  and 
renewal  within  the  churches. 

One  of  the  key  learnings  reported  in  many  study  groups  was  the 
importance  of  linking  the  study  of  BEM  to  occasions  of  worship, 
especially  to  celebrations  of  the  so-called  “Lima  Liturgy”.  Special 
services  using  this  order  of  worship  for  the  Lord’s  Supper  have  been 
held  at  the  1983  general  assembly,  the  1984  meeting  of  the  general 
board,  regional  assemblies,  and  local  communities  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Many  Disciples  have  come  to  an  appreciation  of 
both  the  potential  and  the  promise  of  BEM  as  they  have  experienced 
the  theological  convergence  set  to  the  language  of  worship. 

In  designing  this  study  process  among  Disciples,  it  was  clear  that 
consideration  of  and  reaction  to  the  BEM  text  would  be  only  a first, 
initial  stage  in  a much  longer  term  process  that  will  require  claiming 
the  theological  convergence  in  its  implication  for  our  church’s 
education,  witness,  worship,  ethical  and  spiritual  life.  This  report  will 
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seek  to  identify  specific  areas  where  such  ongoing  tasks  and 
opportunities  may  now  be  pursued  by  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ). 

A general  assessment  of  this  first  stage  of  study  of  BEM  is  that  it 
has  generated  a new  appreciation  and  much-needed  interest  in 
serious  theological  reflection  among  Disciples  regarding  fundamen- 
tal aspects  of  our  faith  in  the  areas  of  the  church,  sacraments,  and 
ministry.  And  we  have  seen  that  the  vision  of  the  church  articulated 
through  the  BEM  text  is  in  some  sense  the  same  vision  which 
Disciples  wish  to  claim  in  our  ecclesiology  and  our  pursuit  of  unity. 

BEM  and  the  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages 

The  basic  question  posed  to  all  churches  in  consideration  of  BEM 
is  to  state  “the  extent  to  which  your  church  can  recognize  in  this  text 
the  faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages”  (preface). 

From  the  responses  and  reports  received  across  the  life  of  our 
church— in  its  congregations,  regions,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  general  administrative  units— it  would  appear  that  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  prepared  to  affirm  that  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” 
does  reflect  the  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages.  The  extent  to 
which  this  general  recognition  is  qualified  may  be  discovered  in  the 
specific  items  noted  in  the  material  which  follows  on  “Issues  on  the 
Way  Towards  Reception”  (e.g.  the  importance  for  Disciples  to  claim 
the  ordination  of  women  in  any  movement  towards  the  reconciliation 
of  ministries). 

In  making  this  affirmation,  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  wants  to  underscore  and  highlight  five  specific  aspects  of  the 
BEM  text: 

1 . Disciples  affirm  the  themes  of  baptism,  eucharist,  and  ministry  as 
central  theological  issues  for  ecumenical  advance  among  the 
churches  in  overcoming  historic  divisions  among  Christians. 

2.  Disciples  find  that  some  of  the  language  and  terminology  in  the 
convergence  text  is  not  familiar  to  our  tradition,  and  therefore,  we 
are  challenged  to  grow  in  our  understanding  of  the  faith  as  it  has 
been  expressed  in  different  traditions  and  histories. 

3.  Disciples  applaud  BEM’s  concept  of  “unity  with  diversity”  as  a 
model  for  ecumenical  growth,  i.e.  a unity  which  offers  an  openness 
to  a variety  of  interpretations  of  the  faith  without  diluting  the 
essential  understandings  of  the  meanings  of  baptism,  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  ministry.  Unity  is  never  achieved  by  conformity  in 
language  and  practice,  but  in  allowing  our  diversities  and  gifts  to 
be  shared  in  communion. 
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4.  Disciples  understand  that  the  greatest  challenge  of  BEM  is  finally 
not  in  the  approval  of  a document,  but  in  the  spiritual  process  of 
moving  to  live  out  the  implications  of  the  one  faith  in  its  call  to 
ecumenical  action,  new  church-to-church  relationships,  and  mu- 
tual accountability  to  our  sisters  and  brothers  in  other  traditions. 

5.  Disciples  claim  BEM  as  a theological  convergence  while  recogniz- 
ing it  is  not  yet  a full  statement  of  theological  agreement  or 
consensus.  There  are  several  issues  on  which  we  would  welcome 
further  ecumenical  discussion  as  we  move  with  other  churches  in 
pursuing  mutual  recognition  of  members,  reconciliation  of  minis- 
tries, and  sharing  at  the  one  Table. 

Issues  for  Disciples  on  the  way  towards  reception 

Part  of  the  Disciples  response  to  BEM  has  been  to  point  to  those 
levels  of  agreement  as  well  as  disagreement  or  hesitancy.  Many  of  the 
problems  which  Disciples  have  with  BEM  are  related  to  questions  of 
language  which  is  simply  unfamiliar  in  our  tradition.  In  some  cases 
Disciples  are  confronting  language  which  has  been  self-consciously 
rejected  at  various  points  in  our  history. 

One  such  usage  is  the  word  “sacrament”.  The  early  Disciples  leaders 
made  a strong  case  for  overcoming  division  by  trying  to  follow  not 
only  New  Testament  patterns  of  church  life,  but  also  New  Testament 
language.  “Bible  names  for  Bible  things”  was  a frequently  used  motto 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus  the  word  “sacrament”  was  seen  as 
problematic.  Because  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  were  clearly 
understood  to  be  commanded  or  ordered  by  Christ,  the  early  Disciples 
chose  to  use  an  alternative  word  for  “sacrament”.  That  word  was 
“ordinance”,  a word  widely  used  in  the  Reformed  tradition  (from 
which  most  of  the  early  Disciples  came).  However,  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  more  and  more  Disciples  have  returned  to  the  language  of 
“sacrament”.  The  Disciples  understanding  of  sacrament/ordinance 
has  always  been  essentially  that  of  the  broader  Christian  community : 
visible  signs  of  spiritual  graces,  avenues  of  God’s  grace.  Even  more 
important,  the  Disciples  have  always  seen  the  church  as  a community 
in  which  these  graces  of  God  are  mediated,  and  baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  have  been  central  to  the  life  of  the  Disciples 
community. 

Baptism 

Disciples  of  Christ  find  in  this  section  a witness  to  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  BEM,  as  well  as  “The  COCU 
Consensus”  (1984),  go  a long  way  in  bridging  the  differences  which 
have  divided  the  churches  for  centuries. 
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The  Disciples  teaching  on  baptism  is  not  an  isolated  doctrine,  but  is 
seen  in  the  context  of  the  church  and  its  unity.  Baptism  is  the 
sacrament  of  unity.  Through  the  waters  of  baptism  the  Holy  Spirit 
binds  all  Christians  together  and  impels  them  to  make  real  and  visible 
their  unity  in  Christ. 

We  celebrate  the  theological  meaning  of  baptism  articulated  in  the 
five  aspects  developed  in  BEM  in  paragraphs  2-7:  as  liberating 
participation  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection,  as  conversion  of  the 
heart,  as  a seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  incorporation  into  the  body  of 
Christ  (not  a denomination),  and  as  a sign  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  life  to  come. 

Disciples  greet  with  appreciation  the  emphasis  upon  the  dynamic 
relation  between  faith  and  baptism  (§§8-10,12).  The  personal  pro- 
fession of  faith  of  the  believer  is  for  us  essential  for  responsible 
membership  in  the  church.  At  our  best  we  know  such  faith  is  neither  a 
momentary  act  nor  totally  individualistic,  but  an  expression  of  the 
faith  lived  in  a believing  community,  the  church  of  centuries. 

While  Disciples  affirm  believers  baptism  as  the  practice  of  the 
apostolic  church,  we  look  towards  a united  church  in  which  both 
believers’  baptism  and  infant  baptism/confirmation  can  be  fully 
practised.  Most  Disciples  believe  both  witness  to  the  same  faith  and 
can  be  shared  in  the  same  fellowship  ( koinonia ).  Indeed,  by  official 
action  of  our  general  assembly  (San  Antonio  1975),  our  church 
practises  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  baptism  and  membership  of 
our  partner  churches  in  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union. 

At  the  same  time  Disciples  value  the  deliberate  affirmation  of 
immersion  as  a vivid  expression  of  “the  reality  that  in  baptism  the 
Christian  participates  in  the  death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ” 
(§18).  Our  witness  to  immersion  is  not  a sectarian  principle  by  which 
we  seek  to  exclude  other  practices  or  persons.  Rather,  it  is  offered  as  a 
witness  to  the  full  understanding  of  baptism  and  the  catholicity  of  the 
church. 

Disciples  historically  baptize  by  using  the  trinitarian  formula, 
“Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit”,  which  BEM  points  out  is  the 
common  practice  and  confession  in  Christian  history.  Alexander 
Campbell  believed  that  according  to  the  New  Testament  witness  we 
are  baptized  not  only  “in  the  name  of”  (by  the  authority  of),  but  also 
“ into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit”.  Such  an 
interpretation  emphasizes  the  profound  union  with  God  that  comes 
by  virtue  of  our  being  baptized  “ into  the  name”. 

BEM’s  clearest  challenge  to  Disciples  practice  comes  in  the  brief 
paragraph  13:  “Baptism  is  an  unrepeatable  act.  Any  practice  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  ‘rebaptism’  must  be  avoided.”  Disciples  do 
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not  consciously  practise  “rebaptism”.  Our  spiritual  growth  since  the 
nineteenth  century  has  led  the  majority  of  Disciples  congregations  to 
receive  into  full  membership  those  from  other  traditions  which 
practise  infant  baptism  and  confirmation.  A minority  of  congre- 
gations, however,  do  immerse  those  adults  who  were  baptized  in 
infancy  but  whose  conscience  now  leads  them  to  ask  for  believers 
baptism.  Such  a service  is  performed  as  an  act  of  pastoral  care  for 
those  persons  and  as  a witness  to  the  New  Testament  practice  (which 
BEM  acknowledges). 

Clearly  Disciples  must  confront  the  ecumenical  implications  of  this 
act  which  others  interpret  as  “rebaptism”.  Our  practice  must  seek  to 
be  inclusive.  Educational  materials  must  be  developed  which  teach 
the  common  Christian  witness  of  the  diverse  forms  of  baptism. 
Liturgical  services  can  be  prepared  which  both  reaffirm  a person’s 
earlier  baptism  and  serves  his  or  her  pastoral  and  spiritual  needs. 
Disciples  are  learning  about  this  duality  as  they  live  in  united 
churches  in  North  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  elsewhere.  Surely 
an  important  part  of  transcending  this  difficulty  will  be  a genuine 
acceptance  and  practice  of  both  forms  of  baptism  as  belonging  to  the 
fullness  of  the  church. 

Another  area  of  growth  for  Disciples  is  related  to  the  act  of 
confirmation.  Disciples  have  not  practised  confirmation,  and  thus 
need  to  understand  the  historic  roots  and  theological  meaning  of  the 
act.  Disciples  also  need  to  have  a clearer  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  our  practice  of  “dedicating  children”  and  the 
process  of  providing  nurture  in  the  faith.  There  are  strong  parallels 
between  the  Disciples  procedure  of  dedication  of  children  followed  in 
later  years  by  confession  of  faith  and  baptism,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  baptism  of  infants  followed  by  confirmation,  on  the  other. 

Eucharist 

Disciples  discover  in  BEM’s  text  on  eucharist  several  perspectives 
which  confirm  our  historic  teaching  and  practice  regarding  the 
centrality  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  the  life  of  the  Christian  community. 

First,  we  affirm  the  Lord’s  Supper  (holy  communion,  eucharist)  as 
the  central  event  in  the  church’s  worship  and  life  (§1).  Second,  we 
share  an  understanding  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  which  would  include  the 
five  aspects  set  forth  in  relation  to  the  meaning  of  the  eucharist  (§§2- 
26) ; Disciples,  however,  need  to  be  clearer  in  teaching  an  understand- 
ing of  the  eucharist  as  “Invocation  of  the  Spirit”  (§§14-18)  and  as 
“Meal  of  the  Kingdom”  (§§22-26).  Third,  we  strongly  endorse 
the  paragraphs  which  point  to  the  importance  of  the  frequent 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a means  to  deepen  Christian 
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faith:  “As  the  eucharist  celebrates  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  is 
appropriate  that  it  should  take  place  at  least  every  Sunday”  (§§30-31). 

The  text  offers  several  areas  for  theological  growth  among  Disciples 
of  Christ  as  we  seek  to  build  upon  our  historic  teachings  related  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  as  we  seek  with  other  churches  to  reclaim  the 
eucharist  as  central  to  the  church’s  life  and  witness.  One  specific  area 
is  related  to  recovering  the  meaning  of  the  eucharist  as  an  anamnesis , 
or  memorial  of  Christ.  In  the  New  Testament  anamnesis  is  not  an 
inspirational  recollection  or  remembering  a past  event,  but  rather  a 
bringing  into  the  present  of  a past  act  in  all  its  significance  and  reality. 
Christ  is  truly  present  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  Disciples  affirm  that 
the  text  does  not  require  any  particular  metaphysical  interpretation 
of  “real  presence”.  Christ’s  presence  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  usually 
articulated  in  the  understanding  of  Christ  as  “the  host  at  the  meal”. 
The  rediscovery  of  the  biblical  meaning  of  anamnesis  in  the  ecumeni- 
cal discussion  offers  a way  in  which  “real  presence”  may  be  widely 
embraced. 

A second  challenge  is  found  in  the  strong  linkage  made  between  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  and  participation  in  “restoration  of  the 
world’s  situation  and  the  human  condition”,  that  is,  between 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  “participation  in  God’s  mission 
to  the  world”  (§§20-21,24-26).  Too  often  Disciples  have  seen  the 
Lord’s  Supper  either  as  only  a personal  act  of  worship  (between  the 
person  and  God)  or  as  an  internal  activity  of  church  life  (worship 
separate  from  mission).  BEM  challenges  us  to  an  understanding  of 
church  which  is  both  sacramental  and  in  mission. 

Our  responses  expressed  some  difficulty  with  the  list  of  elements 
included  in  a eucharistic  liturgy.  Are  all  these  elements  necessary?  Of 
equal  value?  Disciples  affirm  six  of  the  elements  as  important  parts  in 
a celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper:  the  prayers  of  the  people,  the 
proclamation  of  the  word,  the  offering  of  gifts,  the  unfailing  use  of  the 
words  of  institution,  prayers  for  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(< epiklesis ) on  the  community  and  the  elements,  and  the  receiving  of 
the  bread  and  the  cup.  Further  ecumenical  discussion  and  work  in  the 
preparation  of  eucharistic  services  of  worship  will  be  a constructive 
phase  in  the  years  to  come. 

Ministry 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  section  on  “ministry”  presented  the 
greatest  problems  and  raised  the  most  serious  questions  for  Disciples. 
The  text  itself,  with  a length  almost  equal  to  the  sections  on  baptism 
and  eucharist  combined,  and  the  frequent  paragraphs  of  commentary 
which  in  themselves  indicate  disputed  issues  which  are  still  in  need  of 
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further  dialogue  and  reconciliation,  illustrate  that  this  section  has 
not  reached  the  same  level  of  mature  convergence  as  that  of  baptism 
or  the  eucharist.  Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  sharpest 
divisions  and  most  intense  controversies  among  the  churches  have 
centred  upon  the  issues,  interpretations  and  practices  of  the  ministry. 
Nevertheless,  Disciples  of  Christ  view  as  important  the  significant, 
though  partial  degree  of  convergence  which  has  been  achieved  in  the 
text.  We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  continued  ecumenical 
discussion  and  action  on  the  unresolved  issues  as  Christians  seek 
further  consensus-building  on  these  critical  areas  related  to  the 
nature  and  calling  of  the  church. 

Disciples  celebrate  the  recognition  that  the  whole  people  of  God  is 
called  in  baptism  to  serve  Christ  and  to  proclaim  and  show  forth  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  authority  of 
the  church’s  ministry  is  founded  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  whole 
people— lay  and  ordained  together— and  not  upon  an  hierarchical 
understanding  of  authority  which  is  given  to  the  ordained  alone.  An 
implication  from  this  view  of  ministry  is  that  the  ordained  ministry  is 
seen  to  be  inter-related  and  interdependent  with  the  calling  to  the 
whole  people  of  God. 

We  also  affirm  the  setting  forth  of  the  essential  character  of  the 
ordained  ministry  as  re-presentative.  They  are  persons  publicly  and 
continually  responsible  for  pointing  to  the  church’s  fundamental 
dependence  on  Jesus  Christ.  They  present  again  and  again  the  calling 
of  the  whole  church  to  service,  witness,  and  proclamation.  Ordained 
ministers  are  thus  more  than  enablers  or  reflectors  of  “public 
opinion”.  Their  ministries  are  to  be  expressions  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ  to  the  whole  church  and  of  all  the  baptized  to  the  whole  human 
community. 

Disciples  respond  favourably  to  the  relation  between  ordained 
ministry  and  authority  (§§lc  Commentary,  and  15-16)  which 
teaches  ministerial  authority  as  that  of  a servant  life  offered  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  whole  body  and  responsible  to  the  whole 
church. 

Disciples  of  Christ  are  coming  to  see  the  value  of  the  threefold 
ministry  of  bishops,  presbyters  (pastors)  and  deacons.  We  know  these 
three  dimensions  are  already  present  in  our  own  life,  and  need  to  be 
clearly  expressed  in  persons  and  offices.  We  also  realize  these  three 
offices  constitute  the  possible  ministry  of  a future  united  church.  For 
us,  this  growing  appreciation  of  the  threefold  ministry  is  conditioned 
by  two  insights : (1)  in  the  midst  of  the  diversity  of  patterns  which  are 
often  reasons  for  and  expressions  of  continuing  division  among 
churches,  we  affirm  the  threefold  ministry  as  an  expression  of  the 
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unity  we  seek  and  also  as  a means  of  achieving  it;  and  (2)  we 
understand  that  affirming  the  threefold  pattern  is  not  merely  to 
accept  any  existing  or  previous  pattern,  but  is  to  claim  a pattern 
which  both  expresses  the  ministries  of  all  churches  and  challenges  all 
churches  to  reform  and  renewal. 

In  recent  decades  in  our  own  reflections  about  the  church  and 
through  our  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  Disciples 
have  increasingly  come  to  appreciate  the  ministry  of  shared  oversight 
{episkope)  in  the  teaching,  sacramental,  and  pastoral  care  of  the 
church.  Our  emerging  theological  understanding  of  episkope  sees  the 
role  of  the  “bishop”  as  not  simply  identified  with  administrative 
oversight  or  some  external  exercise  of  authority  beyond  the  congre- 
gation, but  as  a ministry  which  is  primarily  pastoral  and  sacramental, 
related  to  the  continuity  and  unity  of  the  church,  and  leading  in  the 
church’s  mission.  Our  contacts  with  churches  in  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  who  have  bishops  and  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  have  opened  for  us  some  of  these  wider  theological  under- 
standings of  episkope  in  the  practice  of  oversight,  nurture,  pastoral 
care  and  continuity. 

With  our  particular  historical  roots  in  the  nineteenth  century  we 
were  among  those  churches  which  reacted  against  any  view  which 
defined  apostolic  succession  through  bishops  as  the  only  valid 
expression  of  guarding  the  continuity  of  the  faith.  Neverthless, 
Disciples  applaud  BEM’s  understanding  of  apostolic  succession 
which  grounds  continuity  not  only  in  ministry  but  in  the  apostolic 
tradition  of  the  church  as  a whole  (§35)  in  its  faithful  teaching, 
preaching,  and  witness.  We  understand  that  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  is  a part  of  this  apostolic  Tradition.  We  are 
coming  to  accept  the  importance  of  ministers  of  oversight  beyond  the 
congregation— regional  and  general  representatives— participating 
in  the  laying-on-of-hands  in  ordination.  This  sign  of  the  continuity 
and  unity  of  the  church  is  a critical  area  for  growth  as  Disciples  reflect 
about  the  church  and  its  ministry.  We  welcome  the  suggestion  that  all 
churches  explore  the  possibility  of  reconciliation  of  ministries  as  a 
witness  to  seeing  our  present  patterns  of  ministry  as  differing  forms  of 
continuity.  The  reconciliation  of  our  ministries  would  thus  involve 
the  uniting  of  our  different  expressions  of  continuity  of  the  apostolic 
tradition. 

Another  issue  for  serious  theological  reflection  among  Disciples  is 
the  ministry  of  congregational  officers  who  share  in  leadership  at  the 
Lord’s  Table,  namely,  elders.  For  Disciples,  elders  are  sacramental 
officers  chosen  by  the  congregation  because  of  their  spiritual  gifts. 
Our  consideration  of  BEM  challenges  us  to  discover  the  place  of 
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elders  in  the  understanding  of  ministry  as  set  forth  in  the  ecumenical 
theological  convergence. 

One  of  the  most  critical  unresolved  issues  in  BEM  is  that  of  the 
ordination  of  women.  For  Disciples  it  is  not  simply  a matter  of 
practice  but  of  theology.  If  the  churches  are  to  move  ahead  towards 
reconciliation  of  ministries,  this  issue  cannot  be  left  open.  While  we 
understand  the  reasons  for  caution  expressed  in  the  document 
especially  in  relation  to  the  Orthodox  church,  we  applaud  the  call  for 
further  ecumenical  consideration  of  this  critical  issue  (§54).  We 
cannot,  however,  accept  any  interpretation  which  could  view  the 
ordination  of  women  as  a “hindrance”.  Rather,  we  see  the  ministry 
of  women  as  a gift  to  the  church  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Implications  of  BEM  for  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

There  are  at  least  four  specific  areas  of  work  and  dialogue  which 
stand  as  a challenge  to  the  Disciples  as  immediate  implications  for 
our  reception  of  BEM.  First  of  all,  BEM  as  a document  and  as  a fruit 
of  historical  process  represents  what  may  be  the  moving  of  God’s 
Spirit  in  the  church  of  the  twentieth  century.  By  this  providential 
document  Disciples  may  find  themselves  able  to  reclaim  Christian 
unity  as  their  “polar  star”,  to  quote  a much  beloved  phrase  of  Barton 
W.  Stone. 

Specifically,  the  unity  of  the  church  will  be  served  as  BEM  is 
accepted  as  one  of  the  teaching  documents  for  Disciples.  This  would 
suggest  that  BEM  be  used  in  such  areas  as  the  development  of  church 
school  curricula,  materials  for  membership  classes  and  lay  study 
groups,  teaching  in  theological  seminaries,  providing  direction  for 
the  work  of  regional  commissions  on  ministry,  and  the  ongoing  work 
of  the  Council  on  Christian  Unity. 

Secondly,  BEM  offers  help  as  Disciples  enrich  their  worship 
through  liturgical  renewal.  BEM  will  come  to  life  for  Disciples  by  its 
use  in  the  development  of  services,  celebrations,  and  orders  of 
worship,  and  in  our  teaching  the  meaning  of  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry. 

Thirdly,  Disciples  are  called  to  relate  the  ecumenical  theological 
convergence  represented  in  BEM  to  our  present  efforts  in  under- 
standing and  articulating  the  nature  of  the  church.  This  is  especially 
true  in  such  areas  as  statements  on  the  order  of  ministry,  the  meaning 
of  ordination,  and  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Theology. 
Further,  other  ecumenical  relations  and  activities  of  the  Disciples, 
e.g.  in  local,  regional,  and  national  councils  of  churches,  will  be 
deepened  and  enhanced  by  a careful  consideration  of  BEM. 

Finally,  BEM  calls  us  to  greater  faithfulness  in  pursuing  justice  in 
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the  world  and  reminds  us  of  the  ethical  dimensions  of  the  faith,  the  life 
of  the  Christian  in  society.  In  its  call  for  acceptance  of  diversity,  the 
celebration  of  community,  the  centrality  of  the  Table,  and  the 
fundamental  character  of  Christian  ministry  as  servanthood,  BEM 
calls  all  Christians  to  proclaim  and  live  a gospel  of  love,  a message  of 
reconciliation  and  forgiveness.  This  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  preached 
out  of  unity;  it  is  grounded  in  God’s  justice  and  mercy.  If  in  baptism 
we  are  buried  and  raised  up  to  be  one  family,  and  in  the  Lord’s  Supper 
Christ  leads  us  in  sharing  the  fundamental  necessities  of  life  and 
eternity,  and  in  ministry  we  enact  the  gospel,  then  we  will  know  what 
it  means  to  be  church.  BEM  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  move  towards 
being  God’s  church,  Christ’s  body.  For  this  reason,  BEM  is  indeed  an 
extraordinary  document  in  which  Disciples  discover  both  their 
heritage  and  calling  to  be  God’s  people. 


INTER-ORTHODOX  SYMPOSIUM  ON 
BAPTISM,  EUCHARIST  AND  MINISTRY 


I.  Introduction 

1.  We  give  thanks  to  the  Triune  God  that  we,  hierarchs  and 
theologians  representing  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Oriental 
Orthodox  churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
were  able  to  gather  together  at  the  Holy  Cross  Greek  Orthodox 
School  of  Theology  in  Brookline,  Massachussetts,  USA.  Our  task 
was  to  help  clarify  a number  of  questions  which  might  arise  for  the 
Orthodox  churches  when  they  consider  their  official  response  to  the 
document  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  (BEM)  adopted  in 
Lima,  1982,  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

2.  We  would  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  hosts  of  the 
meeting,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 
America  and  the  Holy  Cross  Greek  Orthodox  School  of  Theology,  as 
well  as  to  the  Orthodox  Task  Force  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  which  made  possible  such  a 
widely  representative  gathering.  We  are  also  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  with  several  Orthodox  parishes  in  the  Boston 
region. 

His  Eminence  Archbishop  Iakovos,  Primate  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America,  formally  wel- 
comed at  the  opening  session  the  members  of  the  symposium  together 
with  other  distinguished  guests  from  the  Orthodox  and  the  other 
churches  from  the  region. 

3.  The  moderator  of  the  symposium  was  His  Eminence  Prof.  Dr 
Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  of  Myra  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople).  Papers  were  presented  on  the  following  topics: 


• The  symposium  was  held  at  Holy  Cross  Greek  Orthodox  School  of  Theology, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  USA,  11-18  June  1985. 
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“General  Introduction  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  in  the 
Present  Ecumenical  Situation”  (Rev.  Dr  Gunther  Gassmann,  Rev. 
Dr  Gennadios  Limouris) ; “The  Meaning  of  Reception  in  Relation  to 
Results  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  the  Basis  of  BEM”  (Prof.  Dr 
Nikos  Nissiotis,  Response  by  Bishop  Nerses  Bozabalian);  “The 
Significance  and  Status  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  in  the 
Ecumenical  Movement”  (Archbishop  Kirill  of  Smolensk);  “The 
BEM  Document  in  Romanian  Orthodox  Theology— the  Present 
Stage  of  Discussions”  (Metropolitan  Dr  Anthony  of  Transylvania) ; 
“The  Question  of  the  Reception  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry 
in  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Light  of  its  Ecumenical  Commitment” 
(Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Theodore  Stylianopoulos,  Response  by  Rev.  Dr 
K.  M.  George);  “Tasks  Facing  the  Orthodox  in  the  ‘Reception 
Process’  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  (Rev.  Dr  Prof.  Thomas 
Hopko,  Response  by  Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  Chrysostomos  of 
Myra). 

4.  On  the  basis  of  these  papers,  plenary  discussions  on  them,  and 
deliberations  in  four  discussion  groups,  the  participants  in  this 
symposium  respectfully  submit  the  following  considerations  and 
recommendations. 

I II.  The  significance  of  BEM  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Orthodox 

1.  It  appears  to  us  that  we,  as  Orthodox,  should  welcome  the  Lima 
document  as  an  experience  of  a new  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  After  centuries  of  estrangement,  hostility  and 
mutual  ignorance,  divided  Christians  are  seeking  to  speak  together 
on  essential  aspects  of  ecclesial  life,  namely  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry.  This  process  is  unique  in  terms  of  the  wide  attention  which 
the  Lima  document  is  receiving  in  all  the  churches.  We  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  Orthodox  theologians  have  played  a significant  part  in  the 
formulation  of  this  document. 

2.  In  general  we  see  BEM  as  a remarkable  ecumenical  document  of 
doctrinal  convergence.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  highly  commended  for 
its  serious  attempt  to  being  to  light  and  express  today  “the  faith  of  the 
Church  through  the  ages”  (preface,  p.x). 

3.  In  many  sections,  this  faith  of  the  church  is  clearly  expressed,  on 
the  basis  of  traditional  biblical  and  patristic  theology.  There  are  other 
sections  in  which  the  Orthodox  find  formulations  which  they  cannot 
accept  and  where  they  would  wish  that  the  effort  to  adhere  to  the  faith 
of  the  church  be  expressed  more  accurately.  As  often  stated  in  the 
document  itself,  in  some  areas  the  process  needs  to  be  continued  with 
more  thinking,  further  deepening  and  clarification. 

4.  Finally,  there  are  sections  in  which  a terminology  is  used  which  is 
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not  that  to  which  the  Orthodox  are  accustomed.  However,  in  some 
such  cases,  beneath  the  unfamiliar  terminology,  one  can  discover  that 
the  meaning  is  in  fact  close  to  the  traditional  faith.  In  other  parts  of 
BEM  we  notice  a terminology  which  is  familiar  to  the  Orthodox  but 
which  can  be  understood  in  a different  way. 

5.  We  also  think  that  the  Orthodox  churches  have  the  duty  to 
answer  responsibly  the  invitation  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
mainly  for  three  reasons: 

a)  because  here  we  are  concerned  with  a matter  of  faith— and  it  has 
been  the  insistence  of  the  Orthodox  churches  for  some  time  that 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  should  focus  its  attention 
especially  on  questions  of  faith  and  unity; 

b)  because  the  Orthodox  have  fully  participated  in  the  preparation  of 
the  text  from  the  beginning  and  made  a substantial  contribution  to 
it; 

c)  because  it  is  important  to  have  the  response  of  all  the  Orthodox 
churches,  and  not  just  some  of  them. 

III.  Response  and  reception 

1.  Both  at  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at 
Vancouver  (1983)  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 
(1984)  of  the  WCC,  the  Orthodox  undertook  to  respond  to  BEM  as  a 
matter  of  obligation  and  commitment  with  a view  to  furthering  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

2.  We  would  like  to  distinguish  between  the  immediate  response  of 
the  individual  Orthodox  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  to  the  BEM  document  and  the  long-range  form  of  the 
reception  of  the  text  in  the  Orthodox  tradition.  We  hold  that  the 
notion  of  reception  of  the  BEM  document  here  is  different  from  the 
classical  Orthodox  understanding  of  the  reception  of  the  decrees  and 
decisions  of  the  holy  councils. 

3.  Reception  of  the  BEM  document  means  that  we  recognize  in  this 
text  some  of  the  common  and  constitutive  elements  of  our  faith  in  the 
matter  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  so  that  we  may  stand 
together  as  far  as  possible  to  bear  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  in  our  world 
and  to  move  towards  our  common  goal  of  unity.  Thus  reception  at 
this  stage  is  a step  forward  in  the  “process  of  our  growing  together  in 
mutual  trust...”  towards  doctrinal  convergence  and  ultimate- 
ly towards  “communion  with  one  another  in  continuity  with 
the  apostles  and  the  teachings  of  the  universal  Church”  (preface, 
p.ix). 

4.  Reception  of  the  BEM  document  as  such  does  not  necessarily 
imply  an  ecclesiological  or  practical  recognition  of  the  ministry  and 
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sacraments  of  non-Orthodox  churches.  Such  a recognition  would 
require  a special  action  of  the  Orthodox  churches. 

5.  As  an  initial  step  towards  this  kind  of  reception  we  would  wish  to 
see  official  action  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox  churches  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  BEM  document  for  study  and  discussion  on  different 
levels  of  the  church’s  life  so  that  the  church  evaluates  the  document 
with  a view  to  the  ultimate  unity  of  all  churches. 

6.  In  this  process  of  discernment  the  Orthodox  churches  should  be 
i sensitive  to  the  similar  process  of  evaluation  of  the  text  and  of  the 

process  of  bilateral  dialogues  in  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Thus  our  evaluation  will  be  fully 
informed  of  the  ecumenical  reflections  and  experiences  stimulated  by 
this  text. 

IV.  Some  points  for  further  clarification 

1.  We  Orthodox  recognize  many  positive  elements  in  BEM  which 
express  significant  aspects  of  the  apostolic  faith.  Having  affirmed  this 
initial  appreciation  of  BEM,  we  offer  some  examples  among  the 
issues  which  we  believe  need  further  clarification  and  elaboration. 
There  are  also  issues  which  are  not  addressed  in  the  text. 

2.  In  the  section  on  baptism,  we  note: 

a)  the  relationship  between  the  unity  of  the  church  and  baptismal 
unity  (§6); 

b)  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism  and  consequently  the 
relationship  between  baptism  and  chrismation  (confirmation), 
linking  water  and  the  Spirit  in  incorporating  members  into  the 
body  of  Christ  (§§5,14); 

c)  the  role  of  exorcism  and  renunciation  of  the  Evil  One  in  the 
baptismal  rite  (§20); 

d)  the  terms  “sign”,  “sacramental  sign”,  “symbol”,  “celebrant” 
(§22),  “ethical  life”  and  other  terms  throughout  the  text. 

3.  In  the  section  on  eucharist,  we  note: 

a)  the  relationship  of  the  eucharist  to  ecclesiology  in  the  light  of  the 
eucharistic  nature  of  the  church  and  the  understanding  of  the 
eucharist  as  “the  mystery  of  Christ”  as  well  as  “the  mystery  of  the 
Church”  (§1); 

b)  the  relationship  between  participation  in  the  eucharist  and  unity  of 
faith; 

c)  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  eucharist,  with  special  reference  to 
anamnesis  in  its  relation  to  epiklesis  (§§10,12); 

d)  the  relationship  between  the  eucharist  and  repentance,  confession, 
and  reconciliation  to  the  eucharistic  congregation; 
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e)  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  (§8),  real  presence  (§13),  ambassador 
(§29),  and  the  implications  of  “for  the  purpose  of  communion”  in 
regard  to  the  reservation  of  the  eucharistic  elements  (§15); 

0 the  participation  of  baptized  children  in  the  eucharist. 

4.  In  the  section  on  ministry,  we  note: 

a)  the  link  between  ordained  ministry  today  and  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles  and  apostolic  succession  (§§10,  35), 

b)  the  distinction  between  the  priesthood  of  the  entire  people  of  God 
and  the  ordained  priesthood,  especially  in  light  of  Pauline  teaching 
on  the  different  functions  of  the  members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ 
(§17  and  commentary); 

c)  issues  related  to  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood  (§18), 
including  the  way  in  which  the  problem  is  formulated  in  the  text  of 
BEM; 

d)  the  relation  between  bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon ; 

e)  the  relation  between  episkope,  the  bishop,  and  the  eucharist. 

V.  Tasks  facing  the  Orthodox  churches 

In  view  of  future  work  in  connection  with  BEM,  we  offer  the 
following  considerations  and  recommendations. 

1 . Steps  should  be  taken  to  enable  translation  and  distribution  of 
the  BEM  document  in  the  languages  of  all  Orthodox  churches. 

2.  Orthodox  churches  should  see  to  it  that  the  BEM  document  is 
studied  and  discussed  in  clergy  and  laity  groups,  theological  faculties 
and  seminaries,  clergy  associations,  as  well  as  in  interconfessional 
groups. 

3.  Orthodox  churches  should  be  open  to  reading  BEM  and  to 
responding  to  it  in  a spirit  of  critical  self-examination,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  current  practices  in  churches  and  parishes.  They  should 
also  use  this  process  as  a stimulus  and  encouragement  for  the  renewal 
of  their  life. 

4.  In  studying  and  evaluating  BEM,  the  Orthodox  should  move 
beyond  the  theological  scholasticism  of  recent  centuries  by  re- 
appropriating  the  creativity  and  dynamics  of  biblical  and  patristic 
theology.  This  will  enable  them  to  move  towards  broader  per- 
spectives and  to  think  more  deeply  about  certain  issues. 

5.  In  their  ongoing  bilateral  conversations,  Orthodox  churches 
should  take  BEM  into  account. 

VI.  Perspectives  for  future  Faith  and  Order  work 

In  view  of  the  future  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and 
the  WCC  as  a whole,  we  recommend  the  following  perspectives  for  a 
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proper  inter-relationship  between  BEM  and  the  Faith  and  Order 
study  projects  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic 
Faith  Today”  and  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of 
Human  Community”. 

1 . The  process  of  an  ecumenical  reappropriation  of  the  apostolic 
faith  and  tradition  as  it  was  begun  in  the  BEM  document  should  be 
consciously  continued  in  the  two  other  study  projects. 

2.  There  should  be  a clear  understanding  that  baptism,  eucharist 
and  ministry  are  essential  elements  of  the  apostolic  faith  and 
tradition.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  fundamental  expressions  of  the 
witness  and  service  of  the  church  for  today’s  world  and  its  needs,  its 
concerns,  and  its  renewal.  Renewal  of  both  the  life  of  the  church  and 
of  the  world  cannot  be  separated  from  the  liturgical  and  the 
sacramental  life  of  the  church  nor  from  its  pastoral  responsibility. 

3.  These  two  other  projects  should  also  be  open  to  insights  and 
suggestions  expressed  in  the  responses  of  the  churches  to  BEM  and 
profit  from  them. 

4.  The  Lima  document  highlights  the  important  relationship 
between  the  “rule  of  faith”  and  the  “rule  of  prayer”,  to  which  the 
Orthodox  are  so  deeply  committed.  Therefore  we  hope  that  in  the  two 
other  study  projects  of  Faith  and  Order  this  significant  insight  is 
seriously  taken  into  account  as  well. 

5.  We  further  recommend  that  one  important  point  in  future  work 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  relationship  to  BEM  should  be 
the  clarification  of  theological  terminology  and  of  linguistic  problems 
in  translations.  This  seems  to  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  heading 
“Ministry”  of  the  third  section  of  BEM  and  terms  such  as  “sign”, 
reception”,  and  “believer’s/adult  baptism”. 

6.  Starting  from  a clarification  of  the  vision  of  the  church  which 
undergirds  BEM,  the  future  work  of  Faith  and  Order  should 
concentrate  on  ecclesiology  by  bringing  together  the  ecclesiological 
perspectives  in  BEM,  in  the  responses  of  the  churches  to  BEM,  and  in 
the  other  study  projects  of  Faith  and  Order. 


* * * 


We,  the  participants  in  the  symposium,  experienced  this  meeting  as 
an  occasion  for  exchanging  our  views  and  clarifying  common 
perspectives.  We  saw  in  it  also  an  important  means  for  furthering 
contacts  and  cooperation  among  the  Orthodox  churches  and  thereby 
promoting  our  conciliar  spirit. 
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The  Faith  and  Order  convergence  statement  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”  has  become  the  most  widely-discussed  ecumenical  document  of 
recent  times.  A fundamental  part  of  its  “reception”  among  the  churches  is 
their  preparation  of  official  “responses”  to  the  text  “at  the  highest 
appropriate  level  of  authority”. 

With  this  volume  Faith  and  Order  begins  its  documentation  of  these 
official  responses  to  BEM.  It  contains  a fascinating  initial  selection  of 
responses  from  churches  from  diverse  traditions  - from  Lutherans, 
Anglicans,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Reformed,  a United 
church,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  from  an  inter-Orthodox  symposium  on 
BEM  - and  from  diverse  cultural  situations. 

A valuable  introduction  by  editor  Fr  Max  Thurian  serves  as  a general 
introduction  to  BEM  and  to  the  process  of  its  reception  among  the 
churches  today. 

Max  Thurian , Frere  of  the  Taize  Community  in  France,  is  Study  Adviser 
to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


